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CHAPTER I. 

James Clifford Stanton was a pa- 
triotic citizen of the United States of 
America, and he was glad on the 11th 
day of November, 1918, that the armis- 
tice had been signed. When the war was 
declared, the Stantons were already the 
leaders financially and socially in their 
home town which boasted of a popula- 
tion of about 22,000 and which had 
been named after the father of James 
Clifford Stanton, who today was one 
of the many thousands of millionaires 
that the war had projected from the 
obscurity of the middle West into more 
or less nation wide prominence. His 
children, like nearly all of the grand- 
children of the men who had graduated 
from the school of adversity, were be- 
ing put through college, to produce the 
third generation's polished product. 

9 



10 OUT OF THE MIDDLE WEST 

As Mr. Stanton walked home from 
his office, the main street seemed for the 
first time too narrow. The stores were 
not adequate to supply his needs, and 
the smiles and sallies of all the kindly, 
simple folk made him feel he was fitted 
for a Broadway. 

"Mamma!" he cried, on entering the 
house, "Come down stairs in the parlor. 
I want to talk to you.'' 

Mrs. Stanton hurried down in re- 
sponse to her husband's summons; a 
fine-looking, motherly woman, with 
gray hair and kindly blue eyes. 

"MoUie," he said, after his customary 
affectionate greeting, "I have wound 
up my business today. The Stanton 
Rubber Company has been absorbed by 
the Company and all of my inter- 
ests in it will be converted into bonds 
and stocks of the new combine. I am 
out to stay. The big corporation is 
taking over the running of my factory." 

"Oh, James! Aren't you going to 
have any more to say in the business 
your pa started? That doesn't sound 
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good to me. What are you going to do 
with yourself? You can't spend your 
days like the young loafers do, walking 
up and down Main street and sitting in 
the hotel/' 

"No; that's just it, I can't, Mollie, 
and we have got enough money now, 
my dear, to ride up and down all the 
boulevards of the big cities and stay at 
their best hotels. The thing is, where 
do we want to go ? I want you to see 
a little before the kids come home from 
school." 

"James!" Mollie cried, "I am that 
excited, I can't think," and she rocked 
to and fro in her chair, looking with 
speechless admiration at her husband. 

James Stanton's many trips to Wash- 
ington and the conferences there and 
elsewhere with men of affairs and 
breeding, had enlarged his view of the 
world, or perhaps, brought it nearer 
home. In Stanton, he was a potentate, 
but outside its boundaries, he found he 
was only potential. Few men are satis- 
fied to remain in the dust of the arena 
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after a successful fight, when the 
golden ladder has been let down to 
them without making the effort to 
climb. 

Stanton wanted to have a look in at 
the drawing rooms of his country, as 
well as the chambers of commerce. Busi- 
ness luncheons and dinners he had at- 
tended quite frequently in New York, 
but somehow, he had not been included 
in the functions presided over by the 
wives of the elect. 

He was not an uncouth or uneducated 
man. He had graduated with high 
honors from the local high school. Had 
he been in a broader field in early life, 
he should have achieved distinction 
promptly, but alas ! Stanton etiquette 
was not generally accepted in the East> 
and he realized it would not be as easy 
for his rubber business to bounce him 
into social, as it had into financial 
prominence. His household was not as 
elastic as his business. 

Yet, as he watched his devoted wife 
rocking to and fro, he felt sure that> 
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dressed as the New York women were, 
none of them would be able to surpass 
her in looks. He loved his wife and he 
was determined to fit her, as well as his 
children, for a broader social sphere. 

"MoUie," he said, "when you have re- 
covered from the shock of hearing you 
are a millionairess I want you to begin 
to pack. We start for New York, Mon- 
day.'' 

"Why, James, you don't want to go 
before the holidays, do you? How in 
the world will I be able to get ready for 
the children's Christmas? I told both 
our boy and girl to bring home anyone 
they had a mind to for their vacation." 

"Well, we can entertain them in New 
York," Mr. Stanton said, "if they have 
invited anyone, for we will celebrate 
our Christmas there." 

MoUie made no further objection. 
James Stanton was master in his well- 
run home and MoUie never questioned 
his right of way. She "laid away" the 
house, as she termed its dismantling, 
sorrowfully but efficiently. It was the 
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handsomest house in Stanton, and she 
had never had any desire to leave it for 
a day since the proud moment when 
she became its mistress. Both her 
children had been born in it, though one 
would hardly have recognized the pres- 
ent structure as the one they commenc- 
ed life in. Every year for the last 
fifteen, some new idea had been added 
to its first conception. Each addition 
was furnished in the style in vogue the 
year of its completion, but, for senti- 
mental reasons, Mrs. Stanton would 
never have moved from their accustom- 
ed niche any of the pieces in the old 
rooms. 

By Saturday night, all of Mrs. Stan- 
ton s packing was finished. She de- 
voted Sunday, after going to church, to 
bidding her friends goodbye. It would 
have been a very mournful proceeding, 
except for the glorious realization that 
James Stanton, now that he could 
afford to quit work, wanted to take 
her around everywhere with him and 
show her off. She was indeed a woman 
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of whose appearance one might be 
proud, when she left their home Mon- 
day morning dressed in a black tailor- 
made suit, wearing a small black velvet 
hat and carrying her sealskin coat, a 
present from her husband during the 
second year of the war. 

They made an early start, motoring 
from Stanton to Cleveland and from the 
Union Station took the express to New 
York. On reaching there, they went 
immediately to the rooms in the Wal- 
dorf, which had been engaged. They 
were corner rooms, not too high up to 
enjoy the constant panorama on Fifth 
Avenue. 

"It just makes me dizzy,'' Mollie ex- 
claimed as they entered the large sit- 
ting room, to watch all the hurrying 
crowd. I wonder if any of them are 
scurrying home to a more comfortable 
house than ours. This room is warm 
enough, but somehow, its heat doesn't 
warm you through and through, like 
the grate fire in the hall at home does." 

"Just you wait, Mamma, until we get 
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out on the streets tomorrow and start 
buying the things I have wanted you 
to have for years, then you won't be 
hankering after our ancestral halls/' 

"I am not hankering after anything 
when I am with you, James, not even 
the children." 

"I know, Mamma," he said, putting 
his arm around her, "I was just teasing 
you." 

As she buried her head on his should- 
er, Mollie wailed, "I have so much to 
make me happy, I just can't keep from 
crying." 

James Stanton was surprised to find 
so heavy a dew in New York and brush- 
ed the mist away from his eyes several 
times before his vision was cleared. 

Not the slightest interest in anything 
or anybody had ever entered James 
Stanton's conscious or sub-conscious 
mind to keep him from concentrating 
all his energies on his business and 
lavishing all his affection on his family. 
Now that his active brain was not call- 
ed upon for the management of his 
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business, Mollie was receiving this 
thoughtful attention as well as his af- 
fection. He had kept his business 
right up to the minute by his strict at- 
tention to detail and an open mind for 
the reception of new ideas. He was 
planning now how he should bring 
Mollie up to date. He admired the 
styles of today and saw nothing more 
incongruous in his wife's adopting those 
of 1919 than that his mother and grand- 
mother had done so in their era of hoop- 
skirts and bustles. But never had his 
desire to be in vogue whispered to him 
the possibility of his being able to ante 
up and draw a more winning hand. He 
had nothing for the discard. Mollie 
was the Queen in his Royal Flush. 

By eight o'clock on the morning after 
their arrival, Mr. and Mrs. Stanton 
were both dressed to go down stairs to 
breakfast. The coffee was the first 
hard thing for Mollie to try to swal- 
low away from her home where her 
methods reigned supreme. 

After they had enjoyed the meal, 
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which MoUie had proclaimed a hearty 
one they returned to their rooms with 
the morning papers from whose adver- 
tisements they made a list of the places 
they were to visit. The pertinent ques- 
tion of "Why have fadded hair," met 
Mr. Stanton's gaze. 

"Mamma," he said, as he wrote the 
name of the hair dresser down, "I want 
you to have your hair touched up." 

"James," demanded Mollie, aghast, 
"do you want me to dye my hair?" 

"Well, my dear, white hair is not be- 
ing reverenced now, so the women of 
today are shaking the powder out and 
having the sheen of gold for their 
crowning glory." 

"rU certainly feel like I had a tarnish- 
ed crown, James, but its all right if 
that's the way you want me." 

She put down the paper she had been 
reading and sat back in her chair, fold- 
ing her hands resignedly, to listen to 
any further specifications for the re- 
modeling. As he outlined the plans, she 
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was as tractable as any blueprint could 
have been. 

"James/' said Mollie in a timid voice, 
as she came out of the curtained room 
she had been in for three hours at the 
hair dresser's, "what do you think of 
me now?'' 

The bronzed coiffure and arched eye- 
brows made her shyness appear a pose. 

"Wonderful !" Stanton fairly shouted, 
springing to his feet. "Now where shall 
we go?" 

"Back to the hotel please, James. I 
have had all the New Yorking I can 
stand for one day. I feel as if some- 
thing had gone wrong with my head." 

A maid brought Mollie her hat. She 
put it on without a glance at the mirror, 
but the adjustment was pleasing to her 
husband. As he helped her on with her 
coat, he told her again how magnifi- 
cent she looked. No woman could long 
withstand the adulation she was receiv- 
ing from her husband, without feeling 
a little pleased with herself. By the 
time they reached the hotel, she had 
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changed her mind about not wanting 
any lunch, and, after having it, was 
ready to start out on their shopping 
tour. 

Mollie tried on several of the evening 
models James picked out from the bril- 
liant array being shown them, gowns 
that, before the "transformation," she 
would have denounced as outrageous. 
But now, as she viewed herself in the 
flattering mirrors, her reflections were 
not so condemnatory. One made by 
Doucet, of black satin with panniers 
of jet, was stunning. When she walk- 
ed out of the fitting room for her hus- 
band's inspection, he was so delighted 
with it, that he insisted upon their tak- 
ing it home with them. He wanted 
her to wear it that evening. 

When Mollie was decked in her new 
plumage that night and James all prim- 
ed to strut with her down Peacock 
Alley, she hesitated at her door. 

"James," she said, turning around and 
facing her husband, "do you think it is 
mete, that I should look like this?" 
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"Mete, Mamma, is a somewhat ar- 
chaic word. One might ask if they were 
*Mete' for Heaven, but should only in- 
quire if they look *fit,' when parading 
on this mundane sphere. You look 
glorious, Mollie. Don't worry about 
being too much dressed." 

"Too much undressed, you mean." 
Mollie said, as she drew her tulle around 
her shoulders and stepped out into the 
corridor. As she entered the elevator, 
she had every feeling of making a rapid 
descent into the unknown life. 



CHAPTER 11. 

Estelle Stanton and Betty Olcott 
were room-mates at what was consider- 
ed the smartest "Feminary" in Con- 
necticut. "Classy but not classic," Es- 
telle had written to her brother, disap- 
pointed with its curriculum She had 
gone through high school with him and 
had hoped for a college career. Her 
father, however, had mapped out an- 
other course. 

Betty had no scholastic ambition and 

was not a student, but she always said 

and did the correct thing, a phrase very 

much parsed, analyzed, and eulogized 

for the edification of the young ladies 
at Miss Clayton^s School. 

"You see," said Betty, "while my aunt 

has promised to give her permission for 

me to visit you in your home in Ohio, I 

am afraid she would not consider it the 

22 
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correct thing for me to be your guest 
at the hotel in New York, and, by the 
way, my dear, she writes me that she 
has not received any letter from your 
mother as yet." 

"Really! I suppose mother's hurried 
trip to New York made her overlook it,'' 
Estelle said in a most casual manner, 
though aware for the first time that 
one had been expected. "But," she 
added, "don't you think, when mother 
writes your aunt how anxious she is to 
have you with us in New York, that the 
change of State won't make any differ- 
ence?" 

"It is not a question of geography, 
you old dear," Betty said, kissing her 
friend, "but I am sure she will suggest 
that, under the circumstances, I had 
best remain at the school for the holi- 
days." 

"In that case, Betty, why tell her of 
the change in our plan? I will just say 
to Miss Clayton that we are to meet my 
mother in New York. It was only the 
other day that she told me it was very 
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bad form to go too thoroughly into 
one^s private affairs." 

"But," Betty demanded, "how can 
you explain things to your mother, so 
that she will be as non-committal as 
you? She will be writing Aunty and 
Miss Clayton, too, most likely." 

"My mother, Betty, is an old fashion- 
ed darling. All she has ever exacted 
from us is the truth, assuring us, if we 
never left anything out of our pictures 
and never colored them, she would 
always see things as we did and she 
always has. She will do anything I ask 

her to do." 
"How wonderful to have someone like 

that," Betty said wistfully. 

"It is," Estelle admitted and sat at 
her desk to get a letter off to her 
mother so that their plans would not 
miscarry. She enclosed a little note, 
which she asked her mother to copy and 
address to Mrs. Hickson at Easthamp- 
ton. Long Island. 

"It is all very simple," Estelle said 
as she sealed her letter. 
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"Everything is," Betty agreed, "when 
one is blessed with docile parents, but 
you know I think aunts, when they have 
the dictatorship, are the most arbitrary 
of human authorities. I have three of 
them, a regular *board of censors/ " 

"Well, we will put our trip to New 
York past them," laughed Estelle, "and 
1^11 say it will be some reel. Haven't 
you a noble knight, who will dash in 
upon the scene to make it a thriller? 

"No, but I know any number of 
knight-errants, who can make things 
interesting, if your mamma will let us 
roam a bit." 

"Well, mother has never chaperoned 
me at a party yet." 

"At a party; yes, that sounds very 
definite, as if one would know where 
to find you, but in New York we visit 
four or five places in an evening; where 
we assemble is only the *party of the 
first part/ " 

"It sounds like a perfectly good offi- 
cial program to me; I think I will like 
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the assembled parties better than the 
Stanton assemblies/* 

"Oh, I know you will, Estelle. Those 
ice cream parties are cold affairs — 
speaking of ice cream, this is Wednes- 
day and it is up to me to order the 
cream for the Club's spread tonight. 
Will you do it for me, when you go to 
the Post Office? Get anything but 
that maple stuff. It reminds me so 
much of Miss Clayton, with its cloying 
excess of sweetness. How I dislike that 
sugar-coated pill." 

"Why, Betty, the girls say you are 
her pet. She is always talking of you 
and holding you up as a model for the 
school." 

"Figuratively speaking, my lines per- 
haps are not bad, but you can't make 
copy of them." 

"It is your charming manner she is 
always speaking of, Betty. How can 
you look as if you were hanging on her 
words, when she speaks to you, if you 
dislike her so intensely?" 

"My dear, her funny little squint is 
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fascinating to me. I love to watch her 
blink and every fifth time she does it, 
I say, Tes, Miss Clayton,' and when she 
closes her eyes completely, as she 
always does at the conclusion of her 
discourse, I say Thank you. Miss Clay- 
ton//' 

"I adore that, Betty. Help me on 
with my coat, please, and FU be off." 

Left alone, Betty locked the door, 
opened the window and took out her 
cigarettes and matches from her pocket. 
She could not think until she had a 
smoke and she must decide today where 
she was going. Everyone imagined her 
a most fortunate girl, to have three 
aunts to go to, all charming women who 
entertained and seemed most concerned 
about her welfare, but she really had no 
home. She never knew at whose house 
she was to spend a vacation. Nothing 
had ever been definitely arranged for 
her since her parents died, for her fath- 
er had run through everything he had 
during his short and merry life. Her 
uncle, Phelps Alcott, paid for her 
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schooling, but there he felt his obliga- 
tion ended, so she was expected to 
divide her time, out of school, with her 
aunts. There was always a discussion 
at whose home she would cause the least 
inconvenience by her visit. It was al- 
ways a visit. Not that they lacked af- 
fection for her, but each was deter- 
mined that the other should assume an 
equal amount of responsibility for her. 
Only one aunt was in America this 
winter, so, if she did not go with Estelle, 

she would have to go to Mrs. Hickson, 
provided she was to get away from the 

school for Christmas vacation; there, 
everything was rather stupid for her. 
The people were gay enough, but they 
were not young, and youth looks on, 
disapprovingly, at middle-age frivolity. 
Betty was disappointed, that the 
Stanton^s were not going to be in Stan- 
ton, for she felt it would be refreshing 
to be in a homey home, such as Estelle 
had described to her. Going to New 
York to visit a family of provincials 
was another matter. Mother and 
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father would, most likely, be ever pres- 
ent. You could never do anything with 
parents who had just had riches thrust 
upon them. They spoke for themselves, 
and, having done so, there would be 
nothing left you could say in their 
favor. 

Estelle was lovely. Her breezy salu- 
tations and ingenuous manner would be 
admired, augmented by her good dress- 
ing and accomplishments. Betty was 
sure that, with Estelle^s money to buy 
all accessories, she could steer her 
straight for success, if her family did 
not prove too frightful a load. Betty 
had grown very fond of Estelle, and 
had taken quite a pride in telling her 
the speed limits, and equipping her with 
shock absorbers and an accurate 
knowledge of where to park. 

Before the third cigarette was fin- 
ished, Betty determined she would go to 
New York and have a good time. Her 
fears had all vanished with the smoke, 
and everything was clarified, when 
Betty opened the door for Estelle and 
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exclaimed with genuine enthusiasm, 
"How radiant you look, Ess ! I bet you 
were just splashed with admiring 
glances, while you were out/' 

"Well, I got hit with a snowball, 
thrown by that tall blonde fellow we see 
so often; it didn't really hurt. He toss- 
ed it at me with playful intent, I sup- 
pose, but it made me so furious, I just 
let him have three for his one — the last 
one hit him in the face. It must also 
have struck the approval of all the 
boys on both comers for they set up a 
frightful roar. When I came up the 
stoop just now. Miss Clayton was 
blinking as if the snow were blinding 
her and demanded to know what all the 
excitement was about. I told her it was 
a great snowball fight, and she said, 1 
hope, my dear, you did not stop to wit- 
ness a street brawl,' I replied that I 
had not been an onlooker and walked 
in." 

"Oh, this is delicious!" Betty cried, 
"I bet you knocked the breath out of 
Blondie, and if Miss Clayton could have 
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seen it, she would have closed her eyes 
forever/* 

The girls both made very elaborate 
toilets for the evening, in spite of the 
fact that there was to be no masculine 
touch at their club dance. After they 
had dined, the mail was given out and 
Estelle felt very much concerned at her 
mother's letter. 

"Oh !" she said, rushing to Betty for 
sympathy when she had read it. Mother 
must have been very ill and that is 
why they have been all this time in New 
York. She writes that she fears I will 
be grieved at her altered appearance 
but that papa is very pleased with the 
results of the operations. That is just 
like darling mother, to never tell me a 
word of her illness until it is all over. 
She adds she and papa are now walking 
six miles a day and enjoying it, so she, 
of course, is all right now, but I am 
never going to trust her out of my sight 
again.'* 

"But you have nothing to worry 
about, my dear. It's all over." 
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"Yes^ I know; but it shows me I can 
never be certain how things are going 
when I am away from them. Mother 
is worried, too, about George. She fears 
he must be ill. Father says he has done 
nothing with his work and will have to 
stay at school and study all the holidays 
in order to keep from being dropped." 

"My dear Estelle, it is just the change 
of temperature that is affecting your 
brother and the transition from the 
home diet. You see, when a boy leaves 
the fold for the first time, he has so 
many things to learn that the higher 
branches are often neglected for a 
while. I know, for I have known heaps 
and heaps of boys before and after tak- 
ing a college course." 

Though Estelle had great faith in her 
f riend^s philosophy, her home news had 
made her lose interest in the evening^s 
entertainment and she went to her 
room to reread her mother^s letter, 
answer it and send a word of condol- 
ence and advice to George. When Betty 
came up from the dance, Estelle had 
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finished her letter writing but had not 
gone to sleep. She asked Betty if she 
could be ready to leave Saturday, 
adding, "I wrote mother to wire Miss 
Clayton to permit us to join her in New 
York Saturday. I simply can^t wait 
until next week to see with my own eyes 
how mother is." 

"I know you will find your mother all 
right, dear; but if she does that little 
thing for you, I see no reason why we 
can't get off. I am just as anxious as 
you, to cut it short here." 

Everything had turned out as the 
girls wished. Mrs. Stanton had obe- 
diently complied with her daughter's 
request and Saturday morning Miss 
Clayton personally conducted the young 
ladies to the train and saw that they 
and their luggage were safely 
aboard it. 

"We are off," cried Betty, as she 
pivoted around in her chair to face Es- 
telle, "And FU say you are some little 
^Miss Fixit.' I am not the least con- 
cerned, either, if Aunty hears of our 
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prolonging bur stay in the city. She 
will quite understand that I cannot sug- 
gest to your parents when they should 
leave; and the fact that I won't write 
her will be thought nothing of. It is 
an accepted theory in our family that 
one only writes letters when time hangs 
heavily on one's hands." 

"Mother would immediately think 
something dreadful had happened if I 
did not keep her constantly posted, and 
my dear, you must be prepared for hei 
taking a motherly interest in you. Y ou 
know she is not like any of the school 
girls' mammas that I have been put 
under the lens by. She is just™, well, 
she is just mother in every sense the 
word implies." 

Neither of the girls spoke for a few 
minutes. Estelle was lost in contemplat- 
ing memory's picture of her mother, 
called forth by her words. Betty's 
fancy was etching a very similar por- 
trait. The man passing through the 
car announcing the fact that the op- 
portunity to buy candy and magazines 
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was being offered roused them both to 
action. They loaded up with all the 
sweet, mushy, spicy and snappy things 
obtainable- With so much food for 
thought and consumption, there was no 
more conversation until they were near- 
ing the Grand Central Station. Estelle 
had never realized how lovely Betty 
could look until she saw her come out 
of the dressing room where she had 
given her piquant face the finishing 
artistic touches that Miss Clayton had 
deemed unnecessary for the young 
ladies to exhibit at school. The decora- 
tive arts were learned there, but not 
applied.^* 

"Don't you want my vanity bag to 
fix up a bit with ?'' Betty inquired, "You 
will look rather conspicuous with such 
pastel coloring." 

"Yes, please let me have your kit. I 
would just like to show dad I have 
caught the local color he sent me after." 

"Go to it. Ess, but be careful of that 
liquid rouge, or he will think you have 
taken scarlet fever." 
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Two vividly pretty and excited girls 
alighted from the train but walked most 
composedly toward the iron railings 
where those who had come to meet the 
arrivals, were peering through the 
bars. 

"There's dad—mother's not with 
him !'' exclaimed Estelle, clutching Bet- 
ty's arms, "I wonder who in the dickens 
the grande dame is with him." 

She became more confused as she got 
nearer and saw this unrecognizable 
woman stretching out her arms to her. 
Not until she was enfolded in their 
warm embrace and called ^my baby' did 
it dawn upon her that this was her 
mother. 

Estelle clung to her with mingled 
emotions of love and embarrassment. 
She shrank from presenting Betty to 
this fashion plate that she had been pic- 
turning as an old fashioned print. Mrs. 
Stanton's considerationf or others made 

any formal introduction unnecessary. 
She withdrew her arms from Estelle and 
extended them to Betty, saying as she 
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embraced her, "I want to welcome my 
daughter's little friend, too." 

Mrs. Stanton's appearance had been 
a great surprise to Betty; however, her 
reception by Estelle's mother had ex- 
pressed all the genuine sweetness of 
character she had expected to find. 

After Mr. Stanton had kissed his 
daughter and looked her over admiring- 
ly, he could not refrain from asking her 
what she thought of her mother. 

"I feel,'' she said, as she gazed at her 
undeniably handsome and extremely 
smart-looking mother, talking to Betty, 
"that the operations were successful, 
but the patient died." 



CHAPTER III. 

Estelle and Betty, after quite a stren- 
ous morning's shopping, were walking 
down the Avenue toward their hotel 
when Betty suggested, as they neared 
Delmonico^s, that Estelle lunch with her 
there. Estelle needed no coaxing as 
she was tired and hungry. On enter- 
ing the hotel Betty went to the dressing 
room for a general overhauling before 
going into the dining room. Estelle 
felt she must get her mother on the 
telephone and tell her not to expect 
them home, before she did anything 
else. 

While she was standing by the tele- 
phone operator, waiting for her num- 
ber, a man came up to put in a long dis- 
tance call. His walk, manner and voice 
were totally different from anything 
she had ever had to analyze in the mas- 
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culine gender, but she felt sure it was 
perfect English. He appeared utterly 
oblivious to the fact that she was stand- 
ing there and Estelle had never been so 
completely overlooked when within a 
man^s range of vision. She heard him 
ask the pretty, and, at that particular 
moment, most attentive operator in a 
markedly disinterested, courteous man- 
ner, to have him paged in the dining- 
room. She learned that his name was 
Miles Bowman. Estelle finally got Mrs. 
Stanton, and, after telling her their 
plans, listened dutifully to her mother's 
admonitions to enjoy herself. 

"All right, mother, dear,'' she said, 
and hurried into the dressing room to 
join Betty, intent upon fixing herself 
up a bit before she went to lunch. As 
Estelle took a final look at herself in 
the long mirror, she told Betty enthu- 
siastically that she thought Delmonico's 
the most interesting place she had been 
to yet, and that she was thrilled with 
the thought of lunching there. 

"What did he look Uke?" asked Betty, 
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with one of her little worldly-wise 
smiles. 

"Don't be so silly, dear. I was 'phon- 
ing mother, not reconnoitering.^'' 

"Oh, I know, Ess; but I have never 
found the glass in the booth doors 
frosted. Let's get out of here. We are 
ready for inspection in any event." 

Estelle followed Betty, without re- 
plying. She felt too frightfully 
conscious while they stood at the door 
of the dining room, to survey the lunch- 
ers, as Betty was enjoying doing, but 
she had only been seated a moment 
when she was aware of the fact that 
Miles Bowman was only a few tables 
from them, facing but not looking her 
way. She was eager to point him out to 
Betty and ask her if she knew anything 
about him, but fearful of other deduc- 
tions being made, could not bring herself 
to do so. Before they had decided the 
momentous question of what they 
would have to eat. Miss Scott, one of 
Betty's friends, stopped at their table. 
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"Sit down with us, can^t you?^^ Betty 
asked. 

"No, thanks awfully, I am going to 
have a. bite with Miles. He is over 
there now ordering the luncheon, as he 
is expecting to be called out of town 
any moment. Papa Bowman is having 
a frightful attack of gout and Miles is 
being rushed to death." 

Estelle watched the meeting between 
Miss Scott and Bowman. She loved the 
way he seemed to take possession of 
her, relieving her of all her little bur- 
dens and seating her himself, and she 
wondered if this tall, rather cold-look- 
ing blonde was the type that appealed 
to him. 

Unable to resist longer the desire to 
satisfy her curiosity, she asked Betty 
if Miss Scott was the f inancee of the 
man she was lunching with. 

"No; they have lived next door to 
each other all their lives and grown up 
like brother and sister. Miles has a 
sister and brother of his own; the four 
are a very harmonious quartet." 
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"I should think he would be adorable 
in a duet," Estelle asserted. 

"You do? Well, I will ask him to 
join our party tomorrow night, if he is 
going to be in town. When you see 
him looking this way, tell me, and I 
will call him over. Kathryne won't 
mind." 

"He wouldn't glance in this direction 

for the world," Estelle blurted out. 
"Why, what a shame. Ess! Didums 

wantems to?" 

"No. I think it would be horrid to 
call him away from Miss Scott and his 
luncheon, to speak to us." 

Betty pointed out a number of cele- 
brities and many popular and attractive 
girls, but the only enviable creature in 
that room, to Estelle's mind, was Miss 
Scott. 

Miles Bowman was the first man who 
had ever even mildly aroused her inter- 
est. Just before they had finished 
their ices, she saw Bowman summoned 
to the telephone. She was too much 
interested in watching him to notify 
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Betty that he was going to pass them. 
However, it was not long before he was 
returning, and Betty's "Hello, Miles,'' 
brought him to a stop at their table. 
Estelle felt that the most wonderful 
moment of her life had come, when he 
turned to her and their eyes met. 

"Miles, will you join us for supper to- 
morrow night ? " asked B etty . "We are 
going to the theatre with Miss Stan- 
ton's parents but after that, we are 
going to see some real life." 

"It's very kind of you to ask me, Bet- 
ty, but I doubt the possibility of my 
getting back tomorrow night; and to 
be perfectly frank, little girl, I am not 
much on the ^hurrah' parties. Let's 
get up a little foursome for Saturday 
night. I should love to have you dine 
with me here. We can take in a play 
after. I will invite anyone of your 
adoring admirers that you suggest." 

"I am all out of the commodity just 
now, but I think it would be lovely to 
have your brother. He is almost as 
fascinating as you are." 
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"He will be delighted to come, I 
know," said Miles, "His good taste is 
indisputable." With a low bow to each 
of the girls he walked on. 

"Voila, my dear Ess, I have arranged 
it so that you can have a song and dance 
with the man you think will be an ador- 
able accompanist. I shall be interested 
to hear what pitch you and he will sing 
your aria, yet I don't think it really 
matters what key one sings love's old 
sweet song in." 

"Not for anyone who can transpose 
their rhapsodies so easily as you, Betty, 
and be able to improvise a sonata for 
your friends, but tell me, has Mr. Bow- 
man the reputation of always rendering 
a love song at the beginning of the pro- 
gram?" 

"I don't know how he arranges his 
evening entertainments. This is the 
first time he has ever asked me to go out 
with him. Tomorrow night, though, is 
the night we can expect to have some 
real fun. Five of the j oiliest men you 
have ever met and the Clayton girls, 
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who are a scream, will make the rounds 
with us. The Claytons are popular 
with girls, as well as with the men, for 
they never try to monopolize all the at- 
tentions/' 

"Are there just to be the four girls to 
the five men?'' 

"Yes. There is luck in odd numbers, 
if you can get more men than girls. The 
chap I think you will like is Jim Waters. 
He is full of fun and in for everything, 
but is accomplishing things, too. Ever 
since he came out of college, he has had 
to buckle right down to work. I would 
fall in love with him myself, if I could 
afford to, but I have acquired the taste 
for so many other things besides love 
and romance. I shall have to marry 
some man who has planted his father 
and is reaping his harvest." 

"Why are you always talking so out- 
rageously of yourself, Betty? This 
posing as a cold, mercenary creature is 
becoming an obsession with you. You 
had better look out, or some day, the 
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men will be taking you at your own 
valuation." 

"No, my dear; if I am taken at all, I 
will be taken on my face value. So long 
as we have finished, let's walk on and 
look over some more of the shops. 1 
am sure, after tomorrow night, we 
won't have many hours we can devote 
to them." 

"Oh, I love to shop around in all the 
stores, but first of all, I want to see 
what mother is doing. If she is not 
going out with dad, she would enjoy 
coming with us." 

"Very well, we will go right up after 
her now," Betty said in a cheery voice 
that belied her annoyance at the pros- 
pect of having Ma Stanton go with 
them, for she took such a kindly inter- 
est in all the shop girls. Everybody, as 
well as everything was "dear" to her. 
Betty enjoyed all her extravagances 
but her lavish expenditure of words on 
the public. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Stanton were in 
their sitting room with time perched 
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very heavily on their well-groomed per- 
sons, so they were ready to accompany 
the girls. Mr. Stanton was delighted 
with Betty. He felt she was just the 
sort of an associate for his daughter. 
He appealed to her that afternoon, as 
they walked up Fifth Avenue together, 
to try to persuade Estelle to go back to 
school with her. She seemed so anxious 
to remain with her mother and he hated 
to insist upon her going against her 
will. 

"I would not send her back, "Betty 
told him, after listening attentively to 
what he had given her as his reason for 
wanting Estelle to continue, "I am only 
staying on there because no one knows 
quite what to do with me; but what 
would be glorious for Estelle, would be 
a winter in Palm Beach—you would all 
enjoy it." 

"That is a wonderful suggestion, 
Lady Betty; if you will go with Estelle 
as our guest, I will arrange it." 

"Oh, Mr. Stanton! I should adore 
going, as I know Estelle would, but I 
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might have some little difficulty in get- 
ting permission. I have so many friends 
who go down each year, we would have 
no end of a fine time. If only I can get 
the approval of the home mission !^' 

"As long as it breaks into your school 
term, and, as you say, it is your uncle 
who arranges your schooling, why not 
just take it up with him? I think, if 
you ^phoned him you had something 
very important to discuss with him, he 
would be glad to come over for the day 
to see you. Ask him for Sunday, he 
will then have the opportunity of meet- 
ing all the family. I am sure, when he 
talks to mamma, he will not be afraid 
to have you go anywhere with her.^' 

Betty was wildly excited with the 
idea and could hardly wait to get home, 
to try to get her uncle on the wire. 
When she did, he immediately inquired 
if matrimony was contemplated. He 
most likely inferred it was, as she re- 
plied, "there were lively prospects she 
wished to discuss," and he promised to 
be in New York by noon Sunday. 
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*1 do believe we can put it over, Mr. 
Stanton!" Betty said enthusiastically, 
after she had talked with her uncle. 

No one suggested going out after din- 
ner, so they spent the entire evening 
animatedly discussing their probable 
Southern trip. When the girls were 
alone in their room, Estelle asked Bet- 
ty in a most casual manner, at the same 
time apparently trying to hide a long 
drawn out yawn, if Miles Bowman 
made Palm Beach his play ground in 
the winter. 

"I have never heard of his being 
there, my dear, but you have at least 
three weeks to cultivate his taste for 
any spot you will decorate. We would 
not start before the middle of January. 
I can't guarantee that he will have 
'serious intentions,' as your mother 
says, but there is no doubt about your 
being able to get his serious attentions 
for a while, so, when we migrate South, 
he will just naturally follow." 

"I have never run after a man in my 
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life and I shan't commence by pursuing 
Mr. Bowman." 

"You don't have to, my dear. Con- 
scription will never be necessary to 
surround you with an army of admir- 
ers. All I suggested was that Miles have 
a little intensive training these next 

few weeks, so he will be prepared and 
anxious to join our forces, if we go 

South.'' 

"If so many gallant men camp there 
each year, why be so keen to have Mr. 
Bowman join the ranks?" 

"Oh, he would not be in the ranks. 
Ess. From the looks you shot at him 
today, and the questions you have fired 
at me about him ever since, he has won 
his stripes already." 

"Good night, Betty. We shall be 
going to war, if you keep up this silly 
bombardment." 

The next night the conversation was 
all of Jim Waters. It had been some 
time since Betty had seen him and she 
was recharged by his magnetism. Es- 
telle, too, had been charmed by him and 
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enjoyed his conversation more than 
that of anyone else, in spite of the fact 
that the only personalities discussed 
were Betty's. Jim Waters' face in re- 
pose was stem and determined, but it 
radiated kindness when he was talking 
to you. His caressing smile and tender 
manner with women made them feel he 
was masterful but merciful. 

"You are a lucky girl indeed, Betty, 
to have so good a man to love you," 
Estelle said. 

"I knew you would like him, Ess, and 
I must tell you, he asked me to marry 
him while I was dancing with him to- 
night.'' 

"I heard him call you his little queen 
as we brushed by you on the floor; I 
hope you will make up your mind to be, 
dear." 

"I would adore being his queen. Ess, 
if I would not have to reign in a Harlem 
flat with a frying pan as sceptre. I 
prefer to remain a lady in waiting, 
rather than wear a crown for living like 
that." 
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"Feeling so, it is outrageous of you 

to treat him as you do. From several 

things he said to me, I know he has no 

doubt of you marrying him." 
"He raved about me to you, did he? 

Well, that is discouraging. He certain- 
ly will never succeed by diplomacy. I 
told him I wanted him to see that you 
had a good time. Did he tell you about 
his mother, too?" 

"Yes, and he is going to have her call 
on my mother on Sunday afternoon. I 
told him I knew they would like each 
other. His mother is a dear little old 
lady. What kind of a mother has Mr. 
Bowman, Betty?" 

"None. Someone told me she died 
at the birth of her daughter." 

"Oh, what a pity !" Estelle said. 

Not having any more questions put 
to her, Betty soon fell asleep; and it 
was not long before Estelle was dream- 
ing of orphaned children who needed 
her care and of broken hearted men 
who needed her sympathy. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Eleven pairs of girls, with a teacher 
bringing up the rear, came marching 

along one of the streets of . On 

the porch of the Phi Helter Skelter 
Fraternity house, seven boys were 
waiting for them to pass. As they did 
so they were saluted by: 

"Wa hoo wa, wa hoo wa, giddy little 
f em sem, wa hoo wa." 

The shouting boys were rewarded by 
the approving glances school girls al- 
ways lavish on college men. George 
Washington Stanton towered consider- 
ably above the rest. He had entered 
college in September, and on this bright 
December afternoon, after the adjourn- 
ment of college for the holidays, found 
himself with six other kindred souls, 
obliged to stay and catch up on his 
studies or face a sudden drop early in 
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the year. He had apparently not in- 
herited his f ather^s intelligence, but his 
huge bulk had been spotted by the eager 
athletic department as good material 
for the first eleven. He had been half- 
back on the Stanton High School team, 
and there was an immediate demand for 
his services for the annual effort to 
beat the sundry other minor colleges. 

George Stanton was one of the boys 
who needed womanly advice and guid- 
ance. With it, he had been a model 
son, but when the apron strings were 
untied, he lost the courage of his moth- 
er's convictions. He really never had 
any of his own, and was swept off his 
feet by the swift undercurrent that 
rushes madly through every college 
town, carrying the weaklings to the 
halls of infamy instead of those of fame 
that fond parents regard as the inevit- 
able goal- 

The streets at night, were a revelation 
to him. Boarding in the home of a 
widow with a number of other youths, 
his hours of incoming and outgoing 
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were unquestioned. The removal of all 
restraint and props was so sudden and 
complete that George lost every vestige 
of balance and fell hard. 

There were girls galore, of all sizes, 
styles and shapes, 16 to 1 as compared 
to his home town production, all "pleas- 
ed to meet him" without the formality 
of an introduction. Under those con- 
ditions, the suggestion of study was 
most annoying. He was entirely too 
busy at night and too tired in the morn- 
ing to bother with it, beyond attending 
his lectures during hours. When James 
Stanton selected this college for his son, 
the height of his ambition was, that 
George should follow out his own lines 
to their final conclusions, with the 
added asset of a college education, but 
George was twenty-one years old before 
he reached there. Many promotions 
in the grammar and high schools had 
been missed for various reasons, which 
were not looked into by the doting 
mother or busy father. His obedience 
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in the home and unfailing good nature 
made it easy to forgive anything. 

The fraternity houses were yawning 
for such as he, and the competition was 
terrific. His allowance was liberal, 
and on the whole, he was a storm centre 
of activity. Seniors and Sophs alike, 
found it convenient to ignore his f resh- 
manship. 

"What's your governor going to say, 
if you let everything go, and they drop 
you?" asked Black of George. 

He was too weak of character to 
shake the crowd of delinquents and 
buckle down to work alone, but was 
trying without appearing to do so, to 
get others working, so they would not 
tease him for doing so. 

"Nothing !" George replied emphatic- 
ally. "You see, we have sold out our 
rubber plant and dad has no intention 

of going into active business again." 

"So much for dad," cut in Mallory, 
the ring leader of the bunch, "but was 
the getting price sufficient to visit 
affluence upon the third and fourth 
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generations? You don^t want to have 
to cut your dad off in his old age with- 
out a cent, you know," 

"Oh, dad has not acquired any ex- 
pensive habits," laughed George, "He 
could never be happy outside of Stan- 
ton, and every cent he spends there 
would roll back to him." 

"Why is he punishing himself in New 
York now?" Mallory inquired. 

"Why, I guess some business took 
him there." 

"Pleasure being his only business 

now," injected Mallory, adding, "Look 

out, George. Pleasure is quite an ex- 
pensive enterprise and, you see, your 

dad has started to enlarge his territory 
at once. Go slow, or that inflated rub- 
ber tire fortune of yours will be punc- 
tured." 

"Don't worry about that," said 
George. "Dad knows where he made 
every dollar of his fortune, and better 
still, how to take care of it. I have 
often heard him say 'any and all fools 
know how to make money in a greater 
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or less degree, but it takes a smart man 
to know how to keep it.' If he made 
two dollars, you would never coax him 
to spend more than one of them. That 
would be fine, if he was going to live 
forever, but we are only young once. My 
theory is, *shoot folly as she flies. You 
are a long while dead.' I'll tell you 
what let's do,™get a brood of chickens 
together tonight, and all go out to the 
road house and have Aleck make a bowl 
of Fish House Punch. It will fool all of 
them into thinking it a Bryan Sundae 
and when they get sufficiently rash, we 
will set them dancing the John Keno for 
our amusement. I've got $59 left. I 
think we can get through on that." 

"Great," chimed in the others in 
chorus. A committee of two was ap- 
pointed to round up a Floradora sex- 
tette by 8 P. M. at the cemetery gate 
for the start. Aleck had to be very 
careful in these times. While booze 
was plentiful enough still, much caution 
had to be exercised in dispensing it. 

Eight o'clock found the bus at the 
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gate, and the bunch all ready to go. 
Truly was it said, "Wheresoever the 
body is, thither will the eagles be 
gathered together." The shop girl, the 
factory girl, even the house servant girl 
is keenly alive to the coUegiates and the 
possibilities connected therewith. The 
boys belong to a superior strata of life, 
and to all these girls, they open vistas 
of a career on a higher plane. Young 
women are invariably ambitious. If 
the mirror is encouraging, all things 
seem possible. In these days of cosmet- 
ics and creams, even an ordinary girl 
can be made pretty. One inclined that 
way naturally, radiant. Few of these 
college town girls seem over seven- 
teen. What becomes of them, as 
they grow older, is hard to say. 
The visible supply is always about that 
age. Possibly, after a year or two of 
that life, and having sadly learned to 
doubt the truth of the saying, "It is 
more blessed to give than to receive," 
they try to start fresh in some new 
field. It is extremely rare that a col- 
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lege boy is haled into Court on any ac- 
tion brought by one. They learn their 
bitter lesson in silence and disappear. 

Life was too rosy for thirteen to be 
regarded as an unlucky number ; and a 
few moments sufficed to reach the 
rendezvous. The bus remained outside, 
while Mallory went in to square Aleck. 
He soon returned and the party filed in 
to the big parlor. Black pounded the 
box fairly well, and they were at once 
all dancing and having a gay time, 
while Aleck prepared the "lemonade." 

For several generations. Fish House 
Punch has been a well-known Phila- 
delphia drink. It is about the most 
seductive thing one can attack. While 
some of the higher ingredients were 
missing from this supply, the flavor 
was tempting and the results fully up 
to expectations. In fact, they rather 
exceeded them. The boys, knowing 
what it was, approached it carefully, 
but not so the girls. Nothing better 
had ever passed their lips, and they 
went for it as if they never expected to 
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see a soda fountain again. It was im- 
possible to suggest caution, after telling 
them it was lemonade. One by one, 
the girls lost interest in dancing and 
sat down, indifferent even to the boys 
who tried to keep them on their feet. It 
was no use. Finally, one collapsed in 
a heap on the floor and another began 
to cry. The affair was not going ac- 
cording to schedule at all. It was 
barely 9:30 — something had to be done. 
Aleck looked in the door with a fright- 
ened face and beckoned to Mallory. No 
one had calculated on the girls making 
such a dive at it. Mallory went out, 
but did not stay long. Aleck had de- 
manded the immediate removal of the 
whole party, the bus was at the door. 
Only one of the girls could walk un- 
aided, two had to be carried. Once in 
the bus and feeling the night air, four 
were sobered up enough to take an 
interest in getting to their homes; but 
what to do with two practically un- 
conscious girls was a problem. Appar- 
ently, the only thing was to drive them 
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around until they got over it. This was 
left to Black and George. The rest of 
the boys got out where they dumped 
the four girls who were able to find 
their homes with a little assistance. 
After a doleful hour of riding around, 
another came to, and Black got out with 
her, to steer her home and make his 
escape. George was left with the still 
crumpled up bit of humanity they called 
lily. Alone with her in the bus, with 
no one to talk to, he began watching 
anxiously for signs of her recovery. Her 
labored breathing made him nervous. 
He bade the driver stop and called him 
in, in consultation. His advice was to 
get her somewhere quickly, where her 
clothes could be loosened and she could 
have some attention. 

1^11 pay you well. Cabby, if you will 
take her to your home." 

"I can't do that, Sir, my wife wouldn't 
stand for anything like that and 
besides, the poor little thing might die. 
It seems strange to me, unless she is 
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mighty bad off, that we can't rouse 
her/' 

George became thoroughly alarmed 
and decided to take her to a doctor at 
once. It was 2 A, M, when he carried 
her into Dr. Hogan's office, and the 
physician terrified. him by telling him 
it was very doubtful if the child would 
live. George told him the truth of the 
whole performance and the doctor con- 
sented to keep her at his home, with 
the understanding that George was to 
try to locate her family. 

Stanton hurried away from the 
doctor's off ce, only conscious, for the 
moment, of having shifted the respon- 
sibility. His relief was so great at 
being able to leave the girl at the doc- 
tor's, that it was not until he reached 
his room that he realized the serious- 
ness of the situation. 

By seven o'clock in the morning, 
George had the boys all together in the 
Frat House, to find out if anyone knew 
how to get in touch with Lily's people. 
Mallory felt sure she must be the girl 
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that Edith Crampton had said she 
would bring. He started off in search 
of her at once. Before going he slap- 
ped George on the back and told him to 
cheer up, for he was no more respon- 
sible for the affair than the rest of 
them, and that he felt sure everything 
would come out all right. The other 
boys' manner had seemed to imply that 
if any funeral was to take place, they 
would not be directly concerned. George 
returned to his lodgings to wait for the 
results of Mallory's search and also to 
be there, in case the doctor wished to 
get him on the 'phone. 

The other five boys passed a unan- 
imous resolution that pleasure be 
temporarily suspended and studies 
taken up. About noon, Mallory re- 
turned to George's room, saying Lily 
was the girl Edith had brought and 
that her father, who was an iron 
molder, was going around town like a 
crazy man in search of her. Edith, he 
felt, they could rely on. "She wants to 
go see Lily at once, and says, if she is 
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able to move, she will take her to her 
home and look after her, telling her 
father Lily was taken ill there." 

"She is a brick," said George, "but 
the main thing is, how the kid at the 
doctor^s is." 

"Suppose we take Edith there now, 
and see for ourselves how she is," 
Mallory suggested. 

George was only too anxious to go 
and put an end to the frightful 
suspense. He felt like shouting, when 
the doctor told them she was herself 
again; and he approved of Edith's plan 
when he heard what a severe man 
Lily's father was, for he said, "She must 
have a few days rest and quiet." 

George assured Edith she would lose 
nothing by her kindness to Lily, as they 
would make it up to her. He was tem- 
porarily broke, but Mallory gave her 
five dollars to get a cab to take Lily 
home. The next day, in answer to an 
S. 0. S. to his mother, he received a 
hundred dollars, which he divided be- 
tween Edith and Lily. Both girls were 
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delighted with the gift, and considered 
him a perfect gentleman. 

Christmas morning about nine, Stan- 
ton went down town to High Street for 
some cigarettes, and on turning the 
corner from Market Street, almost ran 
into Lily accompanied by a man whom 
one glance sufficed to identify as her 
father. Lily looked ten years older. 
The shock at the change in her appear- 
ance, together with that of seeing her 
almost dragged along by this wild-look- 
ing creature, built like a bull, made 
Stanton stop abruptly. His action was 
apparently all that was necessary, for, 
without a word to or from the girl, the 
man burst forth. "So you are the 
damned scoundrel who tried to get my 
daughter drunk enough to accomplish 
her ruin the other night. She and I 
have been walking the streets ever since 
I found her, looking for you— now weVe 
got you !" 

There was nothing in Lily's face or 
manner to indicate she was a willing 
party to this performance. She had 
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not tried to identify him. Stanton was 
no coward. He was too good natured 
ever to quarrel with anyone, or to make 
one want to have a scrap with him. He 
had never had a fight in his life. While 
self defense had never occurred to him 
especially, he had always felt equal to 
any emergencies that might arise. One 
look at this aggressive iron molder, 
however, was enough to make him feel 
a very important epoch in his life had 
arrived. There were few people on the 
street; from all appearances, the bell 
was about to ring. He realized that 
no matter what the outraged father 
did, everyone would be on his side. 

Stanton's continued silence, with no 
retreat, rather took the molder aback. 

"Do you deny that you are the man," 
said he, and turning to his daughter, 
yelled, "isn't this the feller?" 

"No," said she, "I never saw him 
before." 

"You lie, you hussy. You are like all 
women, trying to protect your seducer, 
ril wring your crooked neck," and he 
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started for her with a pair of out- 
stretched hands that looked fully equal 
to it. 

This roused Stanton as nothing else 
in his life ever had. He seized the 
molder's wrists in each hand and jerked 
him around to face him. 

"You low-lived cowardly brute, if you 
have any necks to wring, try mine 
first." 

His size, his youth and his evident 
courage brought the molder up with a 
jolt. He had been used to bullying 
women in his home, and the men under 
him in the shop, but this young giant, 
with a grip like a vise, squeezed the 
desire for the present conflict out of 
him. Jerking his hands away, he said, 
"I know who you are, young man, and 
I will attend to your case in another 
way." 

Lily, without a word, followed her 
father; and Stanton saw them stop at 
the door of the cigar store. He knew 
at once that his identity would surely 
be established there and he wondered 
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what he was in for. When the boys 
heard of the affair, Mallory assured 
him that the worst that could happen, 
would, most likely, be a demand for 
money from the father, and as George 
had never experienced any inconven- 
ience in meeting such obligations as 
could be settled in that way, he was 
greatly relieved, and joined the other 
boys in their efforts to make good. He 
studied as he never had before in his 
life. When college opened, January 
fifth, he felt he had caught up with his 
work. 

In the afternoon he was summoned 
to the faculty room. There he found 
several of the Board awaiting him. 

"Stanton," said the President, "tell 
us all about the little party you had on 
the night of the twentieth of last 
month." 

Stanton made no reply. 

"Did you hear what I said?" 

"Yes, sir," said Stanton. "I have 
been trying to forget about that party, 
and I hope you will permit me to do so." 
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"Tell US, who were your gentlemen 
guests? We are not particular tbout 
the ladies," said the President 

"Gentlemen," said Stanton, address- 
ing them as a whole, "that party was a 
most unfortunate affair. I got it up 
and invited the others. Whatever odium 
is attached to it, belongs to me alone. 
They did not know what to expect until 
it was too late to withdraw. I am the 
sole offender and in justice to my 
friends, I must decline to permit them 
to share my punishment." 

"Stanton," said the President, not 
unmindful of the fact that as a half 
back he would be difficult to replace, 
"your attitude is very chivalrous, but 
we cannot allow you to shield the other 
culprits in this way. We believe they 
are equally guilty with yourself. The 
punishment we shall inflict, if divided 
among you, will not be far reaching in 
its effect, although we hope it will be 
salutary, but if you persist in refusing 
to give their names, we shall be obliged 
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to concentrate it all on you. Briefly, 
it will entail your expulsion." 

"Gentlemen, if I felt that my friends 
deserved the punishment, I would most 
willingly give their names, but know- 
ing as I do, that they are innocent, I 
can only submit to your decision. If 
possible, I trust you will allow me to 
resign from college, rather than expel 
me." 

"Stanton," said the President, "think 
carefully over this. Expulsion from 
college means lifelong disgrace. While 
we shall punish all of you severely, we 
will not expel any of you this time, I 
promise you that, if you give the 
names." 

"Gentlemen, I can only reiterate my 
decision." 

"Very well, Stanton, you are ex- 
pelled." 

To pack up and say farewell to his 
associates was easy for Stanton, com- 
pared to the prospect of explaining to 
his family; however, there was nothing 
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else to do, so he took the train next day 
for New York. 

Arriving at the Waldorf, he first 
sought out his father. The bond be- 
tween these two had never been par- 
ticularly close. He had always found 
his father engrossed in his business, 
and such questions as had been asked 
regarding his conduct in general, had 
usually been answered by his mother, 
before he had a chance to reply. 

The elder Stanton listened attentively 
to George's story, without comment, 
until he had finished. It was a fairly 
correct recital of the circumstances, 
such immaterial items as the John Keno 
dance and the recipe for the punch, 
being omitted. When he had finally 
concluded, his father said, "I have heard 
much about college boys' scrapes; while 
this certainly reflects no credit on you, 
it seems to me a trivial cause for ex- 
pulsion.'' 

"It was," said George. "They had no 
idea of doing it, and as I explained to 
you, they said so, plainly. What they 
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wanted was, that I should, like a whip- 
ped cur, give the names of the other 
fellows. There was only a handful of 
us in town, anyhow. It would have 
been easy enough to locate the rest, but 
you see, this girFs father picked me 
out, and probably, made a nasty com- 
plaint. I never saw the girl before in 
my life. She is square, but the man is 
undoubtedly a nut. He preaches on 
street corners and rants all the time. I 
don't think the faculty took much stock 
in his story, but coming as it did, they 
had to do something to keep him from 
getting it into the papers. At least, 
that is the general opinion at the Fra- 
ternity House, and one of the men is a 
senior. What sort of a pup they could 
have thought me, I don't know, nor how 
they imagined I could have ever faced 
my class or the whole college." 

"There is nothing for you to do, but 
stay on here with us. If I had the fac- 
tory still, you should go out there to 
work, but that is impossible now. I 
will see what I can find for you here. 
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In the meantime, go downstairs, reg- 
ister and get a room. Then come up. 
I will talk it over with your mother. 
You have certainly acquitted yourself 
from college in a most unexpected man- 
ner.*' 



CHAPTER V. 

Mrs. Stanton did not require the time 
to make her toilette that the girls 
found necessary to put in on that impor- 
tant performance. She was dressed and 
waiting in the sitting room for them, 
not sitting tranquilly and patiently as 
of old when she found time to rest 
from the household duties she loved, but 
rocking rapidly to and fro, as if trying 
to expend all her pent up energies and 
not allow unhappy thoughts to settle 
down upon her. The holiday season 
had lacked all its accustomed good 
cheer. George had not been with them ; 
and the real joy of having her finger in 
the making of the feast day^s mince 
pies had been denied her. No taste for 
anything but the home products could 
ever be acquired. 

"Mamma,'' said Mr. Stanton, as he 
walked into the room, "I have just had 
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a great surprise. George has come 
from college to us—expelled/' 

"My poor boy. Where is he ? Mollie 
exclaimed. 

"He is not in need of any great sym- 
pathy just at the moment, Mamma. He 
has gone to his room and will be here in 
a few minutes. The thing is, what are 
we going to do about him ? Everything 
is arranged for us to leave for Palm 
Beach on the 15th. I could, perhaps, 
get him in the factory at Stanton, but 
he would go back there in the sight of 
every one in town — disgraced.^' 

"Can't we keep it quiet, James?" 
Mollie asked, with tears streaming 
from her eyes. 

"No, that will be one of his marks of 
identification all through his life." 

"I know it can be nothing awful, 
James. George is a good boy." 

"Well, don't let us go into what he 
did or did not do just now. I will find 
out what his mode of living was while 
at college and that will determine my 
future treatment of him. He is broken 
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up now, and I don't want him to feel he 

can't come to me." 

"Whatever he has told you, is the 

truth, James. Our boy never lied, 
though he is easily led." 

"Then, if we have a good weakling. 
Mamma, the best thing we can do for 
him, first of all, is to get him married 
to a girl of character, whom we could 
all be proud of, and one with strength 
and ambition enough to keep him from 
running amuck. I want to share what 
I have with my children, but not to have 
them purchase disgrace and degrada- 
tion with it. Little Betty Olcott is a 
wonderful little character. Her uncle 
has consented to let her stay with us for 
three months. Throw them together 
for that length of time, and I believe 
we could have a wedding in our family. 
The story the boy tells, is really one 
that would appeal to a young girl. He 
got into a scrape, but his expulsion was 
because he would not give the names of 
those who were mixed up in the affair 
with him. Don't impart the news to 
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the girls, as if you were covering up a 
scandal, but merely show your annoy- 
ance at his letting his sense of obliga- 
tion to others go to such an extent/' 

"I'll do whatever you say, James, but 
I want my boy to marry a girl who loves 
him, and not who would marry him for 
what your money could give her." 

"Go and tell the girls of his arrival™ 
and the rest of it We will await you 
down stairs/' 

"Very well, James. You know the 
girls have invited Mr. Bowman and Mr. 
Waters for supper tonight, so be sure 
to tell George to dress up. I have not 
met Mr. Bowman yet, but Estelle is 
most awfully particular about how 
everything is going to be on his ac- 
count." 

"All right, but don't encourage Es- 
telle in forming any attachments. There 
is plenty of time for her." 

Betty received the news of George's 
arrival in their midst with great enthu- 
siasm. She gave the whole family the 
impression of being delighted to wel- 
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come the returned hero. This attitude 
of Betty's drew the sting of mortifica- 
tion over George's expulsion from all 
the Stanton family, save Estelle. To 
her it was a tragedy. 

The greeting of Mrs. Stanton and 
Betty to George was so warm and joy- 
ous that no one realized to what ex- 
tent Estelle was grieved and disap- 
pointed in her brother. She had 
wanted, too, to have Mr. Bowman think 
well of George, but she felt sure he 
would not see anything to congratulate 
him for in his being dropped from 
college. 

Jim Waters and George seemed to 
take a great fancy to each other, but 
there was no sign of any feeling of 
kindred spirit between Bowman and 
George. Mr. Stanton had ordered 
about every expensive dish the head 
waiter had been able to suggest and 
Miles wondered if the signs of prodigal- 
ity were because the calf had returned. 
Estelle felt instinctly, that the dinner 
was a failure. The food was too heavy 
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and the conversation too light to appeal 
to the aesthetic taste of Mr. Bowman, 
who seemed entirely detached from 
the party, though he had not failed to 
make courteous remarks to each mem- 
ber of the family, couched in such 
words, however, as made them feel 
more uncomfortable than at ease over 
his compliments. 

In Mr. Stanton's eyes, the dinner was 
a great success. Betty was thorough- 
ly enjoying everything set before her, 
was taking a marked interest in George 
Washington Stanton, who sat beside 
her. As Mr. Stanton had only six tickets 
for the theatre, and he knew it would be 
impossible to get an extra one, he de- 
cided to send George with the party, 
while he and MoUie remained at home. 
When he turned the tickets over to his 
son, he handed him also a roll of bills, 
and told him to give them all a little 
supper afterwards. George felt quite 
competent to execute efficiently any 
orders of this kind. He had given the 
ethics of entertaining his close atten- 
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tion while at college, and the Bachelor's 
degree of G. S. had been conferred upon 
him and that meant something (G. S. 
being interpreted, means Good Spend- 
er). He would show them that he 
knew his way about. It was Bowman, 
nevertheless, who attended to the little 
detail of having two taxis waiting for 
them by the time the girls had their 
wraps on. 

Betty had some final adjustments to 
make to her cape, just as she got to the 
revolving doors, which arrested the at- 
tention of both Waters and young Stan- 
ton. Bowman spun Estelle out, put her 
into one of the taxis and took his seat 
beside her. It was the first time she 
had ever been alone with him, 
although they had been seeing each 
other every day for the last week. As 
Estelle sat rigidly upright in her comer, 
she felt as if he must hear the pounding 
of her heart. 

Bowman had found the family dinner 
quite boring. They were on the way 
to a play he had seen before, so he felt 
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more or less entitled to a little interest- 
ing prelude. He took Estelle's cold, 
trembling hands in his. After holding 
them for a moment in silence, he put 
his arm around her waist. Meeting 
with no remonstrance, he put his other 
arm around her shoulder to draw her 
to him. Estelle remained mute and 
unyielding until he whispered, "My 
darling,'' in her ear. "My darling,'' she 
echoed, in a voice quivering with love 
and emotion and crumpled in his arms. 
Bowman gathered her to him, kissing 
her forehead, her cheeks, and her eyes 
before he took possession of her lips. 
When he looked into Estelle's eyes, as 
he helped her alight from the taxi in 
the glare of the electric light in front 
of the theatre he was filled with awe 
and admiration for her radiant 
womanly beauty, which he realized he 
had just brought into being. Estelle 
watched the play with unseeing eyes. 
Bowman could not resist the temptation 
to give her hand an occasional squeeze 
and whisper little endearing words in 
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her ear, for the joy of seeing the effect 
they had upon her. He felt as if she 
was some musical instrument, attimed 
to him, and vibrating under his slight- 
est touch. 

In the lobby Jim Waters bade them 
all good night. He said he had to get 
home, as his mother had not been feel- 
ing very well lately, and that he had 
not been able to break her of the habit 
of staying awake until he turned in. 
Estelle sent her her love and told Wat- 
ers to tell his mother she was coming 
up to take her out for a ride the next 
afternoon. 

Betty decided upon the place for their 
supper, and the four drove off together. 
George was able to get a very good 
table, but Betty did not let him order 
the supper. She knew exactly what 
she wanted, and told him what to order. 

Love is certainly a communicable dis- 
ease. While Betty was not suffering 
from the malady herself, she was a car- 
rier. Those at all susceptible were apt 
to get it in its most virulent form by 
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coming in contact with her. George 
had only been exposed to the infection 
an hour or two, when he was thorough- 
ly inoculated, and before the evening 
was over, the fever was intense. While 
dancing with Betty to the quasi- 
Hawaiian music, he began to rave 
madly. 

Both of the Stantons were so occu- 
pied with their own love scenes, that 
neither of them realized that the first 
act of the other's tragedy or farce, 
whichever it was to be, was being en- 
acted, too. 

After he had left them all at the 
Waldorf, Miles walked home, meditat- 
ing on the revelation of Estelle's love. 
She had come to his arms without the 
slightest struggle, but Miles was a man 
of the world and knew the difference 
between the easy surrender of inno- 
cence and the quick responsiveness 
from the Cynthia of the moment. Inno- 
cence never dreams of discounting the 
promissory note of marriage in her first 
lover's protestation. Miles felt exhil- 
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irated and flattered at the knowledge of 
the wealth of love and devotion Es- 
telle was ready to shower upon him, but 
he feared the rate of exchange would be 
too high for him to dream of accepting 
it. Miles was an artist. He had never 
had to paint in an altar, or outline one 
ever so faintly in the perspective, to 
make the girls want to be the central 
figure of his canvas, where lifers color 
schemes were shaded and blended so 
beautifully. He could never even 
whistle the wedding march with any 
degree of spirit; and he knew that 
would be the only tune that Estelle 
would be able to march through life to, 
with head erect. She was filled with 
the desire to give, even though there be 
no giving in return, and would, un- 
doubtedly, follow wherever he led, with 
dragging steps, if it was not the bridal 
path, but she would follow, neverthe- 
less. As he lived over their evening, 
he began to wonder, if, after all, mar- 
riage with a girl like Estelle might not 
be possible, until each of the other mem- 
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bers of her family spoiled the picture. 
He could never feature them in his life, 
so he abruptly ended his reveries with a 
decision that, under the circumstances, 
the only thing for him to do was never 
to see her again. 




CHAPTER VI. 

In spite of late hours, the unusual ex- 
citement of last night's party and, 
above all, the new flood of emotions 
through which Estelle had been subtly- 
steered by an able pilot she awoke next 
morning with a flow of energy which 
Betty, who was anything but an early 
riser, was far from appreciating. Even 
her mother was surprised to find her 
ready for the eight o'clock breakfast 
which Mr. and Mrs. Stanton continued 
for themselves in New York, and was 
drawn to remark, in an aside to her 
husband, that "Estelle looked real 
pretty this morning." 

Indeed, the little smile, born on Es- 
telle's lips with her waking thoughts, 
and the happy light in her eyes would 
have been easy signals of Love's owner- 
ship, had not her mother and father 
been more or less engrossed in plans 
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for George, whose admiration for 
Betty had not escaped the watchful 
eyes of Mr. Stanton when he opened the 
door to the party on their arrival home 
the night before. 

As for her own feelings, Estelle did 
not try to analyze them. Beyond the 
fact that the world was one joyous 
stretch of sunshine and that she wanted 
everyone to share its wonderous 
beauty, her heart and head were in a 
happy whirl wherein the knowledge 
that she loved and was loved sufficed 
for the moment. 

Should she tell her mother the glad 
news? Not yet, she thought—she 
would keep her blessed secret for a 
few hours until Miles, dear Miles, 
arrived. She was sure that her lover 
would call that very afternoon; and it 
was equally obvious that he would 
speak to her father. Visions of the 
inevitable teasing congratulations of 
the family brought the scarlet to her 
cheeks. Hastily rising from the table, 
she excused herself and went to Betty's 
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room to talk over last night's perform- 
ance. 

She found that young lady propped 
up against the pillows, in most becom- 
ing deshabille, yawning in a desultory 
way, an untouched breakfast tray 
beside her. 

"Come in, Cherie," she said. "Fm 
bored to extinction. Tell me how you 
got on with the redoubtable Miles last 
night. He certainly carried out that 
taxi manoeuvre very neatly. Now 
don't blush like a country milkmaid, 
and it's no use protesting to me, my 
dear. Didn't I tell you that there would 
be no slackers whenever you chose to 
make a call to arms?" 

Estelle's slight start at the apt smile 
passed unnoticed, but she was too 
deeply touched to be able to jest lightly 
on this subject, and with unaccustomed 
skill she diverted the conversation to 
less personal matters. Their merry 
gossip covered every topic under the 
sun, except the one which interested 
her most After a while, Betty slipped 
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back into drowsy silence and Estelle 
crept out to her room to dream her own 
innocent dreams, until Mrs. Stanton 
rapped at the door to ask if she were 
ready for luncheon, 

A brief shopping expedition in the 
early afternoon mercifully filled in the 
time before Miles could reasonably be 
expected, but at four o^clock Estelle 
was waiting, a shy, sweet figure in her 
soft afternoon frock, in the private sit- 
ting-room of the Stantons— ostensibly 
reading a magazine until tea was ready. 

Two young men, both acquaintances 
of Betty's, duly presented themselves, 
but the afternoon wore on and no 
Miles appeared. 

"Something has detained him," 
thought Estelle, and the telephone's 
sharp ring sent the blood flying to her 
head as she hastily answered. But it 
was not Miles, and dinner time found a 

rather distrait Estelle, who excused 
herself from the theatre party which 

George and Betty were enthusiastically 
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planning, on the score that "she wanted 
to stay home with mother tonight." 

"I beKeve you're tired," said Mrs. 
Stanton, with motherly concern, "you 
were up that early this morning, I'm not 
surprised." And the good soul did not 
dream for a moment that her daugh- 
ter's clinging caress represented any- 
thing more than ordinary filial affec- 
tion. 

The evening mail was no more satis- 
factory than the afternoon's telephone 
had been, and at ten o'clock Estelle, 
craving the companionship of her own 
thoughts, bestowed a good-night kiss 
on her mother and went slowly to her 
room. There the burden of a weary 
spirit joined to a weary body suddenly 
overwhelmed her and, although she had 
merely to loosen her hair and put on a 
dressing gown until Betty's return, she 
became aware that the strained nerves 
would not stand the patter of theatre 
news, or a description of the latest 
"creation," that night. So she con- 
tinued undressing, and before long 
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turned out the light and slipped into 
bed. 

There was something soothing in 
lying there, with the moon^s rays light- 
ing up the opposite corner of her room. 
Dreamily she went over every word and 
every action of those wonderful mo- 
ments in which Love had been stirred to 
life, and taking comfort, fell back on 
the thought, "He will come tomorrow. 
I shall have a letter in the morning." 
She even began to upbraid herself for 
her silly disappointment. Miles Bow- 
man loved her; the morrow would ex- 
plain everything. Once again, as on 
the night before, she fell asleep with 
the touch of his arms around her and 
the whisper, "My darling," in her ears. 

Betty was in high spirits next morn- 
ing, chattering gaily of Jim Waters, 
who™"Would you believe it. Ess, was 
at the theatre alone, and insisted on 
taking us out to supper afterwards. 
George was quite sulky, vowing he 
simply made a third and that I talked 
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to Jim all the time. But, naturally, I 
couldn^t be rude to our host/' 

For Estelle, the second, like the first 
day, was doomed to disappointment ; by 
evening there was a sad little droop to 
the mouth that had been so radiantly 
hopeful since the night of the party. 
An uneasy fear gripped the young girFs 
heart. Could anything have happened 
to Miles? Drivers were so reckless, 
every day one heard of ghastly acci- 
dents. Was he at this moment, per- 
haps, lying unconscious, grim death 
hovering near, in one of the city's hos- 
pitals? Her native common sense 
quickly asserted itself. In any event, 
he could be easily identified and the 
news would have spread long before 
now. Probably he had been called out 
of the city on business at a moment's 
notice-the mails were notoriously slow. 
And so the faint heart took courage 
once more, and only the dark circles 
under the trusting eyes betrayed that 
the night had been long and sleepless, 
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broken by the heavy slumber of dead 

weariness, just before dawn. 

The week crawled slowly by, and Es- 
telle's heart as slowly died within her. 

Surely Miles could have sent a message 
somehow — could have reached her, one 
way or another, before this ! Indeed, 
she became so listless that her mother 
was sure she "had been doing too 
much," whilst Betty, intent upon be- 
stowing her favors, now upon the hand- 
some Jim Waters, now upon the deeply 
enamoured George Stanton, was too oc- 
cupied to do more than remonstrate 
with her friend for being a "spoil sport" 
at the party to which Estelle unwill- 
ingly dragged her weary mind and 
body in order to make the required 
fourth. 

The fifteenth was only a week ahead, 
and the Stanton family was rushing 
around town, making the last purchases 
necessary for a "season at Palm 
Beach." Estelle, worn out with fare- 
well parties and sick with the uncer- 
tainty of her lover^s whereabouts, was 
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tortured by that humility of soul 
which, in its intense loyalty, can more 
easily question its own conduct than 
doubt another. Over and over again 
she rehearsed the night of the party. 
Had she misunderstood? Was Miles 
staying away because she had respond- 
ed too readily ? Had she given her love 
before it was asked? When thus ar- 
raigned, even before Estelle^s merciless 
conscience, the shrinking soul was ac- 
quitted with a ringing "Not guilty'^ 
and, for the thousandth time, she 
sought to explain away the silence. 
Sitting by the window in her room late 
that night, her hands folded listlessly 
on her knees, her head drooped against 
the window pane, Estelle gazed unsee- 
ingly into the hurrying crowd below 
and experienced that bitterness of 
heart which is the inevitable fruit of 
hope deferred. 

Saturday dawned clear and sunny, 
and, in spite of herself, Estelle arose 
with a faint feeling of encouragement. 
Betty^s self-conscious air throughout 
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the morning's engagements succeeded 
in arousing her vague curiosity; and 
after luncheon, the two girls returned 
each with an arm around the other's 
waist, to the seclusion of Betty's bed- 
room. 

"Do tell me what you are nlanning 
now," said Estelle, as she curled up on 
the sofa. "I don't know just what you 
look like, but I am sure something's 
on." 

To her surprise, Betty colored and 
fidgeted, and, for once, appeared ill at 
ease. 

"I'll tell you. Ess, if you will swear 
not to tell a living soul." 

"I give you my word," said Estelle. 

"Well, I have promised Jim Waters 
I will marry him." 

"Oh, Betty darling, how wonderful !" 

Estelle sprang to her feet and flung 
her arms around Betty's neck with an 
impulsive hug. 

"I knew all the time you really loved 
Jim, and I think him splendid. I am 
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sure your aunts will be pleased with 
him/' 

"There you are wrong, Ess; my 
family won't approve- I sheltered my- 
self behind that fact and fired Jim a 
hundred arguments why I shouldn't ac- 
cept him. However, he came over the 
top with a rush, and at close quarters, 
I found my heart wasn't as bomb-proof 
as I imagined. He scored a hit every 
time, so there was nothing to do but 
throw up my hands and cry 'Kamerad.' 
I tell you, Cupid's some little marks- 
man. Heigho," and Betty critically 
powdered her nose before the mirror. 

Estelle watched her a trifle wistfully, 
but she was not allowed to indulge in 
sad reveries, for the two were thrown 
into wild excitement by the ringing of 
the telephone, announceing that Mr. 
Waters was calling. 

A tactful twenty minutes or so after 
Jim's arrival, Estelle, shyly following 
Betty's orders, entered the sitting room 
and congratulated the beaming young 
man. Estelle forgot her grief in the 
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happiness of her friend, and wandered 
over to the piano to play. As she was 
hunting through her music for some- 
thing appropriate, "Miles Bowman" 
caught her ear. 

"Met Bob on my way here," Jim was 
saying, "and he says the fellow's father 
is pretty sick. Rather wondered Bow- 
man was able to come to the party last 
week. Acute attack of gout ! Had an 

uncle myself who "but here the 

conversation became valueless, so far 
as Estelle was concerned. 

"His father," of course ! Why had 
she not thought of him sooner? The 
tears rushed to her eyes in self accu- 
sation, and she slipped away to her 
room, that she might not be seen. Of 
course she had heard Miles' father was 
ill. How natural that Miles should do 
his duty, even at the cost of self sacri- 
fice. And she had not guessed — had 
thought only of her own disappoint- 
ment. She had failed him at the first 
test, and in a flood of penitence, she 
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seated herself at the writing table and 
poured out her heart. 

"Darling/^ ran the girlish scrawl. "I 
shall never forgive myself for not writ- 
ing sooner to tell you my heart is with 
you, while you are at your f ather^s bed- 
side. Oh, Miles, can you forgive me? 
I was so slow to understand. Not that 
I ever for a moment forgot you, but — 
oh, Fm not worthy of your love. I 
just worried and fretted when I should 
have known — my heart should have told 
me that only your duty kept us apart. 
I knew my Miles could only have some 
reason that was good—but I was so 
selfish, I wanted, I just wanted you. 
Have I altogether failed you ? You see 
how weak I am, but I have learned my 
lesson— and Miles, I shall always be 
yours ESTELLE." 

When Miles returned home from his 
office, Estelle's letter, which she had 
sent around by a messenger, was given 
him. He read it through with a 
puzzled, half amused expression and 
slipped it in his pocket before he went 
into his father's room to inquire after 
his gout and retail the shipping news. 
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In his own quarters, Bowman took out 
Estelle^s letter from his pocket and re- 
read it with a look of smiling compas- 
sion. Again, when he was dressed, he 
walked over to his chiffonier and picked 
up her little note. There was no trace 
of amusement on his face during its 
third reading. Only an infinite tender- 
ness. Why should he deny her and 
himself the pleasure of thrilling love 
scenes for the next week? Very few 
girls married the object of their first 
love and they seemed to survive it. He 
did not want to marry, but he could 
make the dear little girl happy for a 
while. It was a shame to kill her faith 
and love at birth. He must let it live 
its little day. He would talk to her on 
the ^phone tonight at least. 

When Miles heard the joyous note in 
Estelle^s voice in answer to his call, it 
filled him with the desire to be with her 
and look into her loving eyes once more. 

"The governor is much better tonight. 
Precious," he said, "and I will be with 
my little girl as soon as I can get away 
after dinner.'' 



CHAPTER VIL 

The Stantons were the most enthu- 
siastic and joyful looking passengers 
that alighted from the train at the 
Hotel Poinciana Station in Palm Beach. 
Very little animation was displayed by 
the other early morning arrivals. Betty 
and Mr. Stanton headed the procession 
down the yards and yards of green 
carpeted hall that leads to the hotel 
office. It took some time for the room 
clerk to assign the carloads of humanity 
to their rooms, and, as the travelers 
stood wearily waiting to register, with 
all the paraphernalia of a north pole 
expedition piled around them, they 
looked as if they had been swept into 
the tropics by winter's blasts, and it 
would be difficult to thaw them out. It 
was not many moments after the Stan- 
ton party had been shown to their 
rooms and given the number of the 
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functionary that piloted them, as the 
one to demand when they wanted 
prompt, efficient service, before they 
were ready to explore the hostelry's 
pasture. The man who took the gate 
receipts was convinced Mr. Stanton de- 
sired a good location, so they were given 
one of the best tables in the dining 
room. 

"My !'* Mrs. Stanton exclaimed, as she 
took her seat, "I certainly am curious to 
see the kitchen that supplies these 
rooms.'* 

"I am more curious to see the people 
who will fill these rooms," George de- 
clared. 

"More interested in the consumers 
than the producers, eh, George?'' his 
father asked. 

His son's response was a genial, ac- 
quiescent smile as he picked up a menu, 
and they all occupied themselves with 
the breakfast bill of fare. 

"James, you choose for me," Mollie 
said, despairingly, as she pushed the pad 
and pencil to him. "I just can't make up 
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my mind what to pick out from all that 
list;' 

"Certainly, my dear/' Stanton replied. 

Immediately after the repast, Mr. 
and Mrs. Stanton made a tour of in- 
spection in a wheel chair. George 
located the bicycle stand, so he and the 
two girls started out to pedal over the 
island. Betty had decided against ap- 
pearing on the beach until they could 
have access to their trunks. The bath- 
ing suit creations had taken up a lot of 
their time and thought while they were 
in New York, and she felt strongly that 
their debut should be postponed until 
they could come out artistically. 

The orchestra had finished playing 
on the porch, and the negroes had 
started up the dance music in the cocoa- 
nut grove, before the longed for bag- 
gage was brought to the girls' room. 
The sight from the window, of the 
young people gathered in the grove for 
tea parties, and the sound of alluring 
tunes of the stringed instruments, had 
almost maddened Betty with im- 
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patience to be there. It took her only 
a few minutes to unpack the hat and 
dress that were necessary to her hap- 
piness at that moment, and to get into 
them. 

Her toilette was completed before she 
realized that Estelle was calmly sitting 
at the window, making no effort to get 
ready for tea. 

"Do hurry up. Ess,*' she exclaimed, 
"it is frightfully late already." 

"Don't wait for me, please. You 
won't need a chaperone to go to tea 
with George." 

"But I want to wait for you, my 
dear," retorted Betty, a trifle 
irritably. "We will be sure to run into 
some of the people I know. One has 
to get in with the crowd here to have 
any fun." 

"Then run on and wade right in. I 
like to unpack properly when I start; 
at the present moment, I don't feel like 
exerting myself to do anything. It is 
heavenly to sit here and look out over 
the lake and listen to the music." 
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"And dream about Miles Bowman/' 
added Betty. "I regret the day I ever 
introduced him to you. YouVe not had 
a spark of enthusiasm for anything 
since, unless he favored you with his 
august presence.'* 

She snatched up her vanity case and 
picked her way through the mass of 
wearing apparel tossed recklessly over 
the floor, but paused at the door to 
appeal to Estelle to join them later. 

That young lady, however, remained 
serene and unmoved, and Betty, heav- 
ing a sigh of exasperation, took her 
departure. 

Left alone, Estelle fulfilled Betty's 
prophecy by commencing to dream of 
Miles. During the last week of their 
stay in New York, he had managed to 
spend every evening with her. It had 
been the most glorious time of her life, 
and now, to be alone and live over those 
precious hours spent with him, was, she 
felt, the only happiness she could know 
during their separation. Yet, as she 
sat there, under the spell of the tropics. 
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the music and the memory of her lover's 
kisses, she was strangely oppressed. 
Though his impassioned words echoed 
in her ears and thrilled her, she could 
not still the wish that there had been 
some beautiful calm moments to recall, 
in which they could have talked over 
the future, but their love had been so 
overwhelming and intense, they seemed 
to have had no lucid moments, and, too. 
Miles' father was so ill, it would have 
been indelicate to have discussed mar- 
riage at that time. 

The sound of her mother and father 
returning to their room, slightly di- 
verted her train of thought. She won- 
dered how they would like Miles for 
a son-in-law. It was too bad they had 
not taken to him as they had to Jim 
Waters. Jim had won the heart of 
every member of the family. She felt 
sure her father would admire Betty 
more than ever, when he heard she had 
chosen him for a husband. When was 
Betty going to announce her engage- 
ment? Most likely, not until they got 
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back to New York. Perhaps, she, too, 
would have an announcement to make 
by then. She longed to tell her mother 
of her love, but some how the right 
moment for the confidence had not yet 
come. 

The appearance of the lights in the 
cocoanut grove below, transforming it 
into a piece of fairyland, ended her 
dreaming. She watched the swaying 
figures with fascination, and only tore 
herself away when she realized it was 
getting late, and that her mother was 
unpacking alone. 

"Why, daughter, what are you doing 
up here with that gaiety out there on 
the grounds?*^ her father asked, as she 
entered the room. 

"I'm saving my energy for this even- 
ing. Dad. I can't keep on the go all day 
like Betty. Besides, there's all the un- 
packing to be done," and Estelle began 
putting away the elaborate gowns that 
her mother was extracting from her 
trunks. 

"Which of those New York creations 
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are you going to put on this evening, 
Mamma ?^' inquired Mr. Stanton. 

"Well, James, I thought Fd wear the 
least elegant the first night, for it is 
going to be an ordeal to go down before 
all that crowd in any of those dresses 
cut out at the neck.*' 

"First impressions are everything, 
MoUie. I would like you to look your 
best this evening.*' 

"Oh, Dad ! Do allow mother to wear 
what she will be most comfortable in. 
If she feels as I do, a simple, cool frock 
would be her selection. 

"No, your Dad's right," Mrs. Stanton 
hurriedly affirmed. "There's nothing 
in having ^swell' clothes, if you don't 
wear them," and she laid her spangled 
robe, which was her husband's favorite, 
out on the bed with excessive care. 
When the last dress was hung carefully 
away, Estelle returned to her room to 
find Betty radiant and exhuberant, 
eager to recount the afternoon's excite- 
ment. 

"You were a goose to have missed it 
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this afternoon, Ess. Roger Terris and 
Fatty Blake were both there— and the 
Gamble kid with a string of good look- 
ing men. She called us over to her 
table, and proceeded at once to tie 
George up to her. She is some little 
beau knotter. However, I had every 
dance and met two new men, who are 
down here together — both are delight- 
ful. I think one of them can bring you 
back to life. We have a party fixed 
up for this evening. My dear, we are 
in for a frolicsome time.^* 

"In spite of the fact of my being a 
dead one?" 

"I never pronounced you dead, Estelle 
Stanton. My diagnosis of your case 
was—suspended animation." 



CHAPTER VIIL 

Jim Waters^ letter to Betty, saying 
he had been able to arrange things so 
they could have their little nest sooner 
than he had dared hope, came as a shock 
to her. She had promised to marry 
him, it was true, but she had under- 
stood their marriage was to be his 
crowning success. He was to have 
succeeded in all else first. Yet now, he 
wrote as if he had expected her to come 
to him when he had merely placed his 
foot on the first round of the ladder. 
Jim was really wonderful. She did 
love him, but it was absurd of him to 
expect her to enjoy a view of life from 
some awful flat perched up in Harlem, 
or the prospect of being tucked away 
in a suburban cottage. These were the 
two types of homes he designated as 
nests. 

All his other letters had just been de- 
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lightf ul love missives that added to her 
day's pleasure, but this one, asking her 
to marry him on her return, was dis- 
concerting. She had never really 
thought seriously of her promise since 
it was made, though she had felt she 
was quite sincere at the time. When 
she was with him, she forgot the other 
things outside his embrace that would 
be necessary for her happiness, but she 
realized semi-delirious oblivion spells 
were not apt to attack one long after 
marriage. This was the life for her. 
She could never be contented in any 
other environment. 

Betty hated the thought of having to 
disappoint Jim ; but, she argued, better 
now than later, and sat down at her 
desk, determined to try to write him 
delicately but definitely that she was 
discovering she did not love him well 
enough to marry him. "Dear Jim,'* 
and a few words were scrawled on 
every available bit of stationery before 
she gave up, for the day, the painful 
task of writing him. 
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Whom was she going to marry after 
all? How many men did she know who 
could give her the things she considered 
essential? She was gloriously happy 
now, basking in the warm approval of 
the Stantons — and the popularity of the 
young set. She had never been in quite 
so gay a whirl ; how was she to keep on 
spinning? Who was to provide the flax 
and the distaff? 

Mr. Stanton had told her that morn- 
ing, that he hoped George would pick 
out a little wife soon, as he was anxious 
to see him settle down. He also told 
her that he intended starting his son in 
business, as soon as they returned to 
New York. Strange, she had never 
thought of George as anything but a 
college boy, even though he was a year 
older than she. His apparent infatua- 
tion for her from the first had only im- 
pressed her as a mildly amusing adoles- 
cent worship. She wondered if she had 
not been rather a fool to have failed to 
recognize his possibilities, and to have 
turned him loose among so many un- 
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attached and detached charming speci- 
mens of feminity. 

Why, when she came to think of it, 
he was one of the most sought after 
youths in their crowd. They evidently 
thought him an elgible parti. In going 
over the last week, she realized she had 
given him very little of her society™ 
she had certainly not seen him moping 
around alone. How stupid she had 
been. If he had begun to give up hope 
of winning her, he might now have 
singled out some other more responsive 
creature upon whom to lavish his affec- 
tions. Young men were so fickle ! She 
had always noticed that, if they did not 
marry soon after their love had been 
ignited, the flare was quickly over. 
They never banked their fires. 

After all her marriage calculations, 
she was thoroughly convinced she could 
not subtract wealth and affluence from 
love and have enough on which to 
enjoy life. The correct answer to her 
problem was George. Then the bond 
of matrimony would be a gilt edged and 
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a paying one. Since she had decided 
to marry him, she should be able to 
arrange the wedding before she left the 
South, where the scent of orange blos- 
soms was ever in the air, and one's 
emotions were constantly being fanned 
by the odorous, caressing breezes. 

Betty decided to change from her 
sports clothes to something more ap- 
pealing for tea. She felt very pleased 
with her bride-like appearance, when 
she fluttered into the grove in a white 
organdie and a picture hat. Many ad- 
miring glances followed her as she 
daintily picked her way through the 
labyrinth of tables and she created quite 
a furore when she reached the merry 
throng she was to join. 

"Why so late, Betty?" cried Roger 
Terrace, the host of the day. 

"Been pussyfooting in the jungle, is 
my guess!" flung out Fatty Blake, as 
he moved down to make room for her. 

It was a long table and she wanted to 
sit near George. However, he had only 
looked up and smiled his welcome, not 
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stopping his conversation with the 
vivacious Mrs. Powers by his side, so 
she sat down in the end seat next to 
Fatty. 

"We can^t get together on what we 
are to do tonight/* Roger informed her. 

"There is so much twos-ing going on, 
we can't hold the clan together any 
more.'* 

"This atmosphere down here is cer- 
tainly conducive to breaking up large 
parties," drawled Capt Holmes, a Brit- 
ish officer. 

"You said a mouthful. Holmes," Dick 
Lownsdale affirmed, and waving his 
whiskey and soda dramatically in the 
air, added "friends, let us not forget 
that 'united we stand* !" 

"Oh, I have an idea for the evening," 
cried Betty. 

"What is it?" rang out from them all, 
like a well-trained chorus. 

Betty had the reputation of having 
lively ideas. 

"Oh, I can't tell you now. It is some- 
thing I shall have to talk over with 
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George first, but FU let you know be- 
fore we disband," and she called to him, 
as the music had just started, to come 
and dance with her, and she would tell 
him her secret. 

George looked a little confused, 
though pleased, at her command. He 
had evidently asked Mrs. Powers for 
the waltz, for Betty saw him turn to 
her, as if to get her consent, before he 
came to her. 

"Well, Betty, whaf s the great idea?" 
George demanded as he whirled her out 
on the platform. 

"I haven^t any idea, George, but I just 
couldn^t endure sitting there any longer 
and have you give your undivided at- 
tention to that little divorcee. You 
have scarcely spoken to me for the last 
week." 

"What," exclaimed George incredu- 
lously, but Betty had nothing further to 
say. She tucked her head down on his 
shoulder, satisfied with her effort to 
distract him as she felt him boldly draw 
her closer to him while they spun 
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around in silence until the music stop- 
ped. They had both lost sight of the 
fact that they would be expected to 
have concocted some plans for the even- 
ing. When they took their seats, with- 
out making any announcements, every- 
one looked surprised. 

"Well, what's the program, Stan- 
ton ?'' Roger demanded. "You look as if 
she had enthused you with her idea." 

"Oh, not at all," Betty quickly re- 
torted. "He made me see there was 
nothing in it." 

"You have disappointed me, Betty," 
Roger said solemnly, "but let us all 
gather in the grill at ten o'clock." 

George left the grove by Betty's side, 
without a backward glance at the irate 
Mrs. Powers, who had expected to walk 
off with the prize herself. Betty was 
delighted he had proven so easily ex- 
tractable and the exhilaration of suc- 
cess suffused her cheeks to a most 
brilliant hue. The effect of her maid- 
enly blushes upon George was voltaic, 
and the indubitable certainty of her 
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caring for him had come so suddenly 
and unexpectedly, that he could not 
speak for very joy. Not until they 
reached the hotel and she started to 
mount the stairs, was he able to com- 
mand his speech. He took hold of her 
arm to detain her and begged her in a 
husky voice not to leave him just then. 
Betty submissively allowed herself to 
be steered down the trail, walking 
demurely with downcast eyes, leaving 
the breaking of the momentous silence 
to George. He finally burst forth with 
a most impassioned avowal of his love 
and a fervent plea that she would try 
to love him enough to marry him. 

His proposal had no dymnamic effect 
upon Betty, though it had come sooner 
than she expected. When they re- 
traced their steps to the hotel, George 
strode with the air of a conquering 
hero, for he had wrung from the lips 
of his lady love the promise to become 

his wife. 

Both felt confident of Mr. Stanton's 
approval of their engagement and Mrs. 
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Stanton's sweet acceptance of it, but 
Betty dreaded the ordeal of breaking 
the news to Estelle. She had been 
wildly enthusiastic over her former 
announcement and always so solicitous 
for Jim's feelings. Yet surely a devoted 
sister, she argued, would wish her 
brother to win the hand of the girl he 
loved, even if another had hoped to 
clasp it; and, too, Estelle should feel 
honored that an Alcott was to enter 
their family. With this exalting 
thought, her feeling of embarrassment 
left, and she walked on defiantly. 

When Betty found that Estelle had 
already dressed and gone down stairs 
with her parents, in spite of her perfect 
assurance, she heaved a sigh of relief. 
She was, however, in no hurry to join 
them. She wanted to give George time 
to impart the news before she made her 
appearance. Even after she had 
leisurely dressed, she decided to let a 
little more time elapse before leaving 
her room. 

Turning off the light, she sat down 
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at the open window. When the artifi- 
cial illumination was gone, the moon 
cast its mellow, soothing rays into the 
room. How much more wonderful life 
would be, she mused, if we had not been 
taught to feel the need of the tinsel 
and glitter of the lesser lights. The 
moon's beams only made one's heart 
cry out for love. 

"Are you in here, dear?" called Mrs. 
Stanton from the door. 

Betty jumped up to turn on the elec- 
tricity, but before she could do so, Mrs. 
Stanton had her in her arms. 

"My dear, dear little girl!" she said. 
"You will have the love of a mother as 
well as that of a husband in the Stan- 
ton family. To find you here dream- 
ing in the dark, child, somehow makes 
me feel sure you love my boy, as I 
want him to be loved. It's only love 
that makes us want to shut out all the 
glare of the world." 



CHAPTER IX. 

Estelle's friendship for Betty was 
dead ! She sorrowfully pulled from her 
garden of faith some of its most 
cherished flowers to put on its grave. 
There was no perceptible change in 
their relations. Estelle was endowed 
with an invulnerable shield of reserve 
and never gave utterance to her 
thoughts regarding Betty's engagement 
to her brother. Her family took it as 
a matter of course that she rejoiced 
with them. 

There were many sets on the Island 
besides the one that called themselves 
'The Pirates/' the band of youthful 
Bacacchanalians that Betty and George 
delighted to play around with. Estelle 
was frightfully bored by their Juvenile 
frolics and was drawn into the circle of 
the votaries of music. Jim Anderson 
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opened his hospitable doors to artists 
and lovers of art alike. The old, as well 
as the young, were welcomed there; his 
was one of the rare palatial homes in 
which you were entertained lavishly 
and found the Christian spirit as well. 

Sunday night Mr. and Mrs. Stanton 
and Estelle were guests there at an 
organ recital. It was Estelle^s most 
enjoyable evening in Palm Beach, for it 
was the first time she had been any- 
where with her parents; she never 
found much pleasure in anything she 
could, not share with her loved ones. 
The delight of having celestial music 
in one^s home appealed to Stanton. 

"Mamma," he whispered^ "how would 

you like an organ in our new home in 

New York?" 

"I would like one, Stanton," she 
whispered back, "where I could watch 

all my old friends enjoy it." 

Her enjoyment was soon manifested 

by the tears trickling down her cheeks. 

Stanton, seeing the gushing well of 

emotion he had stirred up, took her 
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hand surreptitiously, and held it in his, 

Estelle^s wheel chair led the way home. 
As she rode along the water's edge, the 
silence of the night broken only by the 
occasional splash of a fish, she realized 
that it was not the occupants of the 
single chair, riding in solitary state, 
who enjoyed a moonlight trip on the 
trail to the utmost. Beautiful scenery, 
after all, is only a background. There 
must be the human touch to make one 
feel gloriously in tune with the infinite. 

Betty and George rushed up to Mr. 
and Mrs. Stanton, as they alighted from 
their chair, in a wild state of excite- 
ment. The answer to Betty's letter to 
her aunt, telling her of her engagement 
to George, was a wire for her to return 
to her home immediately. It was evi- 
dent Betty's plans were not meeting 
with the approval of Mrs. Hickson. 

"What can we do?" George asked dis- 
tractedly, handing the telegram to his 
father. 

Mr. Stanton read the peremptory 
command for Betty to return to her 
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aunt's home at once, with marked dis- 
pleasure. His heart was set on his son's 
marriage. He felt that, if Betty re- 
turned now to her people, who were 
apparently opposed to her marrying 
George, they would most likely succeed 
in breaking the engagement. He gave 
the message back to Betty with the ad- 
vice that she should wait until morning 
before answering. Mrs. Stanton felt 
terribly sorry that the lovers should be 
separated so soon. 

"Something may turn up that she 
won't have to go," she said, in an 
effort to pacify her son. 

"She doesn't have to go, if she doesn't 
want to," asserted George. "She is of 
age and can tell her whole bunch of 
aunts to go to the dickens now." 

"No, no, my son; our Betty could 
never take that attitude with her dear 
aunts. She must try to make them see 
that what she wante to do is the only 
thing for her happiness. They may be 
just calling her home to talk things 
over." 
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Estelle could offer no suggestions 
that she felt would be acceptable. She 
only hoped that Betty would go home. 
There she would most likely see Jim 
Waters again ; and she might find out, 
before it was too late, what a terrible 
thing she was doing to both men, to 
marry the one she did not love, 

Stanton asked his son to have a 
smoke with him before turning in. They 
put Mrs, Stanton and the girls in the 
elevator and walked out on the porch. 

The two smoked in silence for some 
time, before Stanton gave voice to his 
thoughts. 

"My boy, if you don^t want to lose the 
opportunity of making Lady Betty your 
wife, you will have to marry her before 
she returns to her people. I can fix 
everything up for you so you can go on 
a honeymoon to Cuba. When you join us 
in New York, I will get you started in 
business at once," 

"Oh, Dad ! If I only could get Betty 
to do it!" 

"If ,— my boy, how absurd ! Get her 
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on the 'phone now and ask her to come 
down and talk to you for a few mo- 
ments. If, on a night like this, you can't 
persuade a girl who loves you to marry 
you at once, then you don't deserve her. 
Good night, my son, and good luck to 
you." 

Betty could hardly recognize 
George's excited voice, when he spoke 
to her on the 'phone. She did not want 
to talk with him any more that night, 
but Mrs. Stanton^ who was still in their 
room when he called up, added her en- 
treaties to George's pleading to see him 
for a few moments, so she gave in and 
promised to join him on the porch in 
ten minutes. 

He paced up and down, trying to for- 
mulate some plan to present to her. The 
day he proposed, asking her to marry 
him^ had been spontaneous ; but now, to 
ask her to marry him at once, seemed 
almost too much for him to dare put 
into words. When he saw her coming 
toward him, he felt panic stricken, but 
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Betty's matter of fact manner steadied 
his nerves a bit. 

"What's up?'' she asked. "You and 
your father had a row?" 

"No, Betty, no; Father was a brick. I 
asked him if he approved of our getting 
married at once and he did. What do 
you say to it, dear?" 

"Why at once, George?" 

"Because, don't you see, if you go to 
your aunts now, they might make it 
disagreeable for you, but once married, 
you can do as you like ; and— and, dar- 
ling, don't you think we may as well 
take our happiness now, as wait when 
there is nothing to prevent it? I will 
be so good to you, Betty, darling; I'll be 
your slave for life." 

Betty thought of the many unpleas- 
ant scenes she would escape if she did 
return as Mrs. Stanton. George nearly 
died of joy, when she put her hand into 
his and said, "I will leave everything to 
you, George." 

Before he could find words to tell her 
how adorable her attitude was, she had 
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withdrawn her hand and was walking 
away. There were too many sitting 
about to call to her to come back. He 
felt there was nothing more he could 
ask of her—or the gods, anyhow. 



CHAPTER X. 

The next morning, Betty, much to 
Estelle's surprise, was up and dressed 
ahead of her. George, too, who seldom 
made an early appearance, was down in 
time to join the family at breakfast 
Mrs, Stanton was sure the early rising 
indicated the young people were going 
on a picnic, but she asked no questions, 
and no one volunteered any information 
as to the day's program. 

When Estelle returned to her room 
from an afternoon of golf, she was 
amazed to find Betty in the midst of 
furious packing. 

**Why, Betty!" she exclaimed, "have 
you decided to leave at once?" 

"Yes, I am leaving tonight George 
and I were married this afternoon." 

"Married," echoed Estelle, aghast 
"What do you mean?" 
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"Just that, my dear. Where are your 
expressions of delight? Won't you wish 
me a bon voyage, as I embark on my 
honeymoon?" 

"Betty, to make a successful voyage 
on the sea of matrimony, there must be 
love at the helm — you have dropped the 
pilot/' 

"Well, ni leave it to you to steer 
straight for the port of idealism 
through the deep channel of love." 

Mrs. Stanton fluttered into the room 
at this juncture, more beaming and ex- 
cited than the bride. 

"Betty, dear," she said "just hand 
your things to Estelle and let her put 
them in the trunk. She is a wonderful 
packer—you don't want to have your 
clothes all wrinkled when you get to 
Cuba." 

Estelle gracefully complied with the 
suggestion; in her capable hands, the 
task was soon completed. The proud 
mother and her daughters then rode 
over to the Beach Club to join Mr. Stan- 
ton and George for dinner. 
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On this festive occasion Mr. Stanton's 
delight knew no bounds. Mrs. Stanton 
was thrilled with the romance of it all. 
George presented the usual spectacle of 
Hymen^s raw recruit, but Betty did 
not seem to be suffering from any self - 
consciousness. She chattered gaily 
throughout the entire meal. Estelle, 
with difficulty, played her part in the 
rejoicing, for she could only see in this 
impromptu performance that had been 
staged, a tragedy of errors. 

Immediately after the young couple 
had been seen off on the train, Estelle 
bade her parents good night. This 
marriage of Betty's seemed to have rob- 
bed her of all her idealistic thoughts of 
friendship, love and marriage. She 
had to get away from her mother and 
father before she marred their delight 
in the nuptials she felt to be a desecra- 
tion. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanton were both too 
excited to want to sleep, and so stayed 
up for hours discussing their plans. 
Before they retired, it was decided that 
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they would leave the following evening 
for New York. Mrs. Stanton assured 
her husband that Estelle would not be 
sorry to depart. 

Stanton had determined also to wire 
Jim Waters to meet them on their 
arrival. He considered Waters one of 
the cleverest young men he had ever 
known and he wanted his son to be 
affiliated with him. Waters was mak- 
ing a success of his business, but Stan- 
ton knew that money would expedite 
the enlargement of it and he was cer- 
tain he could show the young man the 
advantage that both he and George 
would achieve by a partnership. 

The following evening the Stantons 
left Palm Beach, their exit as unnoticed 
as their entrance had been. The ordi- 
narily long, tedious journey was not at 
all wearisome to Mr. and Mrs. Stanton, 
as they had so much to talk over and 
plan. To Estelle, gazing out of her 
window upon mile after mile of uninter- 
esting waste land, the journey seemed 
interminable, in spite of her day 
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dreams, in which her meeting with 

Miles was pictured. When the train 

finally rolled into the Pennsylvania 

Station, Estelle^s eagerness and delight 

to reach the gate made her rush ahead 

of her parents. 

She had wired Miles the train she 

was coming on, and was carried away 

with the joy of the time having at 

last arrived to see him, but it was Jim 

Waters who stepped out from among 

the crowd to greet her. 

They shook hands perfunctorily, each 
looking past the other for the loved 

one. When Waters saw Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanton coming toward them alone, he 
brought Estelle to the horrible realiza- 
tion that he knew nothing of the mar- 
riage when he cried excitedly: 
"Why, where is Betty?" 

Mr. Stanton, hearing the inquiry, 
rushed up for the pleasure of being the 
narrator of the news. 

"Betty and George were married the 
day before we left Palm Beach. They 
are now on their honeymoon in Cuba. 
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The reason I wired you was that I 
wanted to arrange for George to have 
some business to step right into as 
soon as he arrives. Won't you go up 
to the hotel with us now? I have a 
proposition to make that I know will 
appeal to you," 

Estelle felt her heart grow sick as 
she saw the muscles of Jim's jaws 
tighten and the deathly pallor that 
spread over his face. His voice seemed 
strangely unfamiliar and cold when he 
answered, "I shall be only too happy to 
do anything I can to help you, Mr. Stan- 
ton; but I cannot go with you i"st now. 
Can't I call on you tomorrow? 

"No, Waters. I don't want to put 
off my talk with you. It will mean as 
much to you as it does to me. I want 
my boy to go into business with you. 
When you have capital you will be able 
to accomplish in a short time the results 
you could not ordinarily hope to reach 
until my time of life." 

"I certainly appreciate your confi- 
dence in me, Mr. Stanton, I will join you 

• ; 1 «> 
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"You won't ride up with us now and 
have a bite?" 

"No, no ; thank you, I won't be able 
to have luncheon with you today." 

Estelle gave one last forlorn look 
around the station before following her 
parents to the taxi. The prospect of 
hearing from Miles at the hotel cheered 
her, but she found neither him nor any 
message there. 

The first moment she had to herself 
she rang up his office, and was told 
he had left at noon to go out of town 
and would not be back until Monday 
morning. What could it mean, his 
leaving town the day of her arrival — 
without a word to her? Could it be 
that his father was still in the sani- 
tarium and he had been called to his 
bedside? She rang up his home, asked 
how Mr. Bowman was, and learned that 
he had just left the house for his after- 
noon drive. Then of course, it was 
business that had forced Miles to leave. 
She was glad for his sake it was not ill- 
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ness, but she could not help feeling that 
as long as it was nothing vital he might 
have found a few moments in which to 
communicate with her. He knew they 
were returning to the Waldorf, 

When Jim Waters called she was too 
unhappy over both their affairs to go 
through the ordeal of talking to him. 
She was relieved to hear afterwards 
that he had been enthusiastic over the 
proposition her father had made him. 
Perhaps, after all, financial success 
might be balm for the staggering blow 
Betty had dealt him. 

The days dragged by for her until 
Monday but with the dawn of this day 
of promise her whole being thrilled 
with expectancy. 

The morning slipped by with no word 

from him but even when the afternoon, 

too, drew to a close she was loath to 

give up her hope of Miles dropping in 

on his way home. Clinging to this hope, 
she did not even start to dress for 

dinner until it was past the hour. At 

the table she was so fearful lest she 
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would miss him when he called 
that she scarcely ate anything in 
her hurry to get back to her sitting 
room to await him. 

At eleven o'clock Estelle had reached 
the point where she could stand the 
suspense no longer. She called up his 
home to find out if he had returned 
His father answered and said that 
Miles was at the theater. To hear, 
after the long-drawn-out waiting, that 
he was actually in town and at the pres- 
ent moment at the theater was bewil- 
dering. She groped her way to a chair 
and sat there, utterly crushed, until 
like a flash it came to her, that the 
solution to it all was that something had 
happened to her telegram, that he cer- 
tainly had not received it. 

With this conviction, she felt she 
must notify him at once of her being in 
town. She flew to her desk and hastily 
wrote, 
"Dearest, 

"I am here longing to see you. Will 
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expect you tomorrow afternoon. 

"Estelle/^ 

She decided to wait until she saw him 
to explain why she had not let him 
know before of her arrival. When she 
rang for a messenger she was joyous 
once more; her unnecessary misery 
was over. 

The next afternoon was waning and 
Estelle was wondering why Miles was 
so late in getting to her, when a mes- 
senger arrived with a note from him. 
She signed for it with a sinking feeling 
of disappointment, realizing it meant 
that he was not coming that afternoon 
and that she would have to wait until 
the evening to see him. 
"Dear little girl. 

Thank you so much for your charm- 
ing note. I should love to come to you 
this afternoon, but, as my father has 
been ill and confined to his bed for the 
last few days, I feel that I should spend 
my first day in a week at home with 
him. You know, of course, I would 
have met you at the station when you 
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arrived, after you were sweet enough 
to let me know your train, had I been 
here, but your wire was forwarded to 
me in Boston. 

I shall hope to see you very soon. 

As ever. 

Miles." 

A rigid calm seemed to take posses- 
sion of her. Putting the letter down on 
her dressing table, she looked into the 
mirror, and, as if telling that strange 
thoughtful person who was gazing in- 
tently into her eyes, she went over the 
events, one by one, so at variance with 
Miles' letter. 

"I wired him Thursday—the tele- 
gram must have been delivered Friday 
— his office told me Saturday, that he 
had left at noon to go out of town- 
Saturday afternoon his father was out 
driving — Monday night I talked to his 
father and he said Miles was at the 
theater." 

During the long night's vigil— faith 
died! But Oh! the pity of it— love 
survived. 



CHAPTER XL 

Stanton called upon Jim Waters to 
assist him in all his personal affairs, 
after business arrangements had been 
settled for the partnership between 
Waters and George, He wanted his 
judgment on the merits of the different 
automobiles, before he made his selec- 
tion. Then his opinion had to be asked 
as to where to buy their new home. 

They had planned to have a house in 
town, but Waters' suggestion that they 
get a place on Long Island appealed 
strongly to Mrs. Stanton. She had no 
desire for a home in the city. After a 
tour of inspection of the north shore, 
Stanton became enthusiastic over the 
idea of a country estate. They were 
despairing of finding just what they 
wanted, ready for occupancy, when 
they were shown a water front prop- 
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erty at Great Neck, that met with the 
approval of alL 

The old fashioned house made Mrs. 
Stanton feel that it would be a real 
home, and, since they were nor to go 
back to Stanton, she was eager to get 
to housekeeping in it. The exquisite 
grounds and its seclusion won Estelle's 
admiration. Waters considered it a 
bargain, and Stanton lost no time in 
making the place his. He bought it 
furnished, so they were able to move in 
at once. 

Estelle did everything she could to 
assist her parents in getting settled, but 
she shared none of their delightful, 
almost childish joy, in their new posses- 
sion. All her beautiful bubbles had 
burst, or drifted so far out of sight, 
that she felt even the most favorable 
winds could never waft them back to 
her. 

She had not seen or heard from Miles 
since his note of excuses, and she often 
wondered why he had taken the trouble 
to write her at all. But, in spite of her 
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loss of faith and wounded pride, she 
prayed each morning that the day 
would not pass without hearing from 
him—and each night, that she could 
forget him. 

"Daughter," said Mrs. Stanton, one 
morning after they had been living in 
Great Neck for nearly a month, "you 
must be getting mighty lonesome here. 
It even seems kind of quiet to me, not 
having folks run in on us. I guess they 
wait longer in this part of the country, 
than we do, to call on strangers." 

"Every place has its different cus- 
toms, mother." 

"I suppose so. Still you can't see our 
house from the road, it may be our 
neighbors don't know we have moved 
in yet. Did anyone ask you where you 
lived, when you went to church, Sun- 
day?" 

"No; they don't talk to one another 
after service here. They never did at 
the church I went to when I was at 
school." 

"My, that seems queer, but I guess, 
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when the minister has our church 
letter, he will give out our address." 

"And we shall have the hand of fel- 
lowship, instead of the cold shoulder, 
eh, mother, dear?" 

"Well, Estelle, you know it will be 
nice for you to get acquainted. There 
must be a lot of nice young people in the 
church here." 

"Don^t worry about me, please, dear," 
Estelle pleaded, as she leaned over to 
pat her mother^s hand. "I am glad of 
this little rest and quiet." 

"You do look as if you needed rest, 
my child," Mrs. Stanton said, as she 
gazed at her daughter, concernedly. 
"What is the matter with you, dearie? 
Are you ill?" 

"Don't be silly, mother, dear. There 
is nothing in the world the matter with 
me." 

Estelle's look of utter weariness 
alarmed Mrs. Stanton, in spite of her 
reassuring words. She had to feel her 
forehead and hands to make certain she 
was not feverish. Then, in an effort 
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to cheer her up, she began talkmg of 
George and Betty. 

^t won^t be long now before the 
bride and groom arrive,^ she said 
''George wrote your father tiiat Betty 
only wanted to stop off at one more 
place for a couple of weeks, before they 
joined us. So, after they visit Hot 
Springs, we will have them back with 
us. Just think, dear, how lovely it will 
be when you have your chum and your 
brother with you again.'' 

'It will be lovely,'' Estelle agreed, but 
not with the spirit Mrs. Stanton would 
like to have seen. She felt Estelle had 
been in the house too much and needed 
to get out a bit, so she decided to send 
her to town to do some shopping and 
bustled her off on the 10:35 train, with 
instructions to go to some place where 
it was bright and they had music for 
luncheon, and to enjoy herself. 

Estelle received her mother's advice 
sweetly, but with much the same feeling 
one has when harrassed almost beyond 
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endurance and admonished not to 
worry. 

By a little after one she had made all 
her purchases, but as she had not the 
slightest desire for food, she decided to 
walk to the station and take the first 
train home. When she reached there, 
she found she had just missed the 1:30 
and would have to wait an hour. 

The Long Island waiting room was 
crowded, but she found a seat in front 
of the telephone booths. Estelle had 
not been there many minutes before she 
longed to put a call in herself. All she 
wanted to know was if Miles was in 
town. 

If he was at his office and came to 
the 'phone, she would just hang up, 
never in the world would she talk to 
him. She had often wanted to at home, 
but fear lest he should in some way 
find out it was she, deterred her. Now 
would be a wonderful opportunity to 
learn definitely that no undreamed of 
combination of circumstances was 
keeping him imprisoned anywhere. 
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When the operator said, "Booth 2— 
for 9064 Cortlandt," Estelle felt as if 
she had received some frightful shock, 
and it was all she could do to pick up 
the receiver and ask to speak to Mr. 
Miles Bowman. 

"Who is it, please,*' made her panic 
stricken. She could not give her name. 
Any name but her own. This sudden 
demand upon her agitated brain for an 
alias, brought to her lips the one name 
most impressively enrolled there, and, 
before she realized its significance, she 
had answered "Miss Scott." 

"Oh, Miss Scott," the clerk replied, 
"Mr. Bowman told me to say to you that 
he was detained at the wharf and would 
not be able to get to Delmonico's at one 
o'clock, but that he could be there by 
two o'clock and would like to have you 
lunch with him then, if you could wait 
that long." 

"Thank you," Estelle said merchani- 
cally. 

What had she done? What a dread- 
ful thing to have listened to Miles' mes- 
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sage to Miss Scott, and yet, the thought 
that she knew where he would be in a 
few minutes and could go there herself 
—perhaps see him—obliterated every- 
thing else. 

She walked out of the station and 
took a taxi to Delmonico^s. Twice she 
started to tell the driver to turn back 
but her longing to see Miles, if only for 
a moment, outweighed all her scruples. 
She would go on now and have luncheon 
there. 

As she entered the dining room. Miss 
Scott was leaving it. Estelle's excite- 
ment was so great that her teeth fairly 
chattered as she gave her order. That 
gotten through with, her eyes wandered 
back and forth from the door to her 
wrist watch. At half past two she was 
becoming certain that Miles must have 
met Miss Scott as she was leaving and 
had left with her; but, on turning her 
eyes back to the door, she saw Miles 
standing there looking at her. She 
never thought to bow, but the look in 
her eyes, as they met his, was enough 
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for Miles to know he would be wel- 
comed. He stepped over to her table. 

"This is a surprise," he said, impres- 
sively, "where in the world did you 
come from?'' 

"From Great Neck. We have been 
in the country for the last month." 

"And I have been paging you at the 
Waldorf for a month," Miles asserted, 
as he took the seat beside her. 

His interest in her kindled anew at 
the intense emotion betrayed in every 
lineament of her face. 

"Tell me. Precious," he pleaded, "why 
did you run away and not let me know 
where to come after you?" 

"Oh, Miles !" Estelle said piteously. 

He took her hand and held it under 
the table. If she had intended to ask 
him to explain anything, the thought 
was dispelled. His touch banished rea- 
son—she was happy. 

The placing of a menu at Miles' side 
by the waiter reminded him of the 
necessity to eat. He picked out what 
was ready to serve and persuaded Es- 
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telle to have an ice and a cup of coffee, 
to keep him company. 

"Have you any plans, dear, for this 
afternoon?" asked Miles. 

"No, I expect to return to Great Neck 
after luncheon." 

"In any case, I shall celebrate this 
happy occasion by knocking off work 
for the rest of the day. We can walk 
around to the garage from here. I will 
get my car and run you home." 

"Oh, how lovely. Miles. I shall adore 
motoring home with you." 

Mrs. Stanton was just beginning to 
worry about Estelle, when she dashed 
into the living room. One look at her 
daughter's bright face assured her that 
the trip to town had been just what she 
needed. 

"I have had such a nice time!" Es- 
telle cried, throwing her arms around 
her mother. "Mr. Bowman brought 
me home in his automobile. He is run- 
ning it up to the garage now and will 
be here in a minute. Please ask him 
to stay to dinner. 
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"Certainly, my dear. Your father 
'phoned this afternoon that he was 
bringing Mr. Waters out to stay over 
night, so I have a fine dinner ordered." 

"That is lovely, Muddie," Estelle ex- 
claimed delightedly, as she pirouetted 
to the glass to take off her hat and out 
to the door. Mrs. Stanton followed, 
with all her daughter's happiness re- 
flected in her face, to welcome Mr. 
Bowman. Just as he was entering, Mr. 
Stanton drove up with Waters, but be- 
fore they got into the house, Miles had 
accepted Mrs. Stanton's pressing invita- 
tion to dine. The prospect of a tete a 
tete with Estelle after dinner was too 
alluring to resist. 

Mr. Stanton's greeting of Bowman 
was most cordial, in spite of his dislike 
for him. As long as Bowman could 
not change for the evening Stanton and 
Waters remained as they were, and the 
three men had a half hour's talk by 
themselves before dinner. 

During that time. Miles discovered 
the great liking the two men had for 
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each other, and learned of their busi- 
ness relationship. He could not make 
out why Stanton was doing so much for 
Jim Waters, unless he expected to have 
him for a son-in-law. With this added 
zest of competition, Estelle seemed more 
than ever a desirable conquest. 

Estelle was radiant at the dinner 
table. Her glowing cheeks and spark- 
ling eyes proclaimed her happiness. Her 
altered appearance commanded the at- 
tention of her father and Waters, as 
well as Miles. 

Stanton had been too busy of late to 
notice his daughter's lack of animation 
with any concern, but her exuberance 
and its apparent cause arrested his at- 
tention; he was filled with anxiety at 
what he saw. Waters looked on pity- 
ingly. He saw no happiness ahead of 
Estelle in the giving of her heart to this 
sportsman, whose interest, he felt sure, 
would only be in pursuit. The posses- 
sion of a woman's love to a man of his 
type meant nothing. 



CHAPTER XIL 

Estelle was gloriously happy! The 
past wretchedness was forgotten in 
the joyousness of the present. She saw 
Miles every evening. When he could 
get away from his office early, he 
would ask her to meet him in town for 
luncheon and motor her home. He 
never made any explanation of his 
former treatment, but the devotion 
he was lavishing on her banished the 
memory of it from her mind. 

This afternoon, speeding on his way 
to Great Neck, with Estelle tucked in 
securely by his side, he felt, for the first 
time in his life, that love was not a 
transient guest, and yet, he was con- 
scious still of lurking fear of entertain- 
ing matrimony. 

Estelle broke in upon his introspec* 
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tion by telling him he had taken the 
wrong turning. 

"You are right, Precious," he said, 
"at every fork in the road I seem to take 
the wrong turn, forever trying to make 
detours." 

"Well, this one is all right in any 
event, Miles, we shall run into the 
beaten track, directly." 

"Yes, I suppose we will," he said, 
whimsically, and after another few mo- 
ments of silence, abruptly asked her 
how long it would be before she would 
be ready to marry him. He could not 
go on any longer without her. 

At last Estelle's vision of a future 
happiness stood out clearly and dis- 
tinctly. She knew, with love for its 
foundation, they could erect a home 
structure that would stand the test of 
time and any of life's storms. They 
reached the house ahead of Mr. and 
Mrs. Stanton, who had been spending 
the day in town, too. 
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Like children, free from all care, Es- 
telle and Miles played the game of 
"make believe/* This was their house 
and he, tired and worn from a day down 
town, came home to have tea. 

Estelle had it served in the breakfast 
room. As she sat there, with him alone 
in the little room and poured his tea, 
she felt her cup of hnppiness was filled 
to overflowing. 

After dinner, the ringing of the tele- 
phone gave Estelle an excuse to leave, 
and Miles, the opportunity to speak to 
her parents if he wished to do so, when 
she was not there. So she ran up the 
stairs to the ^phone on the second floor 
to answer. 

"Is this Miss Stanton?" said a 
strange voice, as she picked up the re- 
ceiver. 

"Yes." 

"Miss Stanton, are you alone?" 

"Yes," she replied once more. Who 
was this mysterious caller? 

"Quite alone?" insisted the voice over 
the wire. 
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"Yes, yes/' said Estelle impatiently. 

"Miss Stanton, this is Kathryn Scott. 
Don't tell anyone of my 'phoning, I beg 
of you. Will you give me your word?" 

"Yes, if it is necessary," replied Es- 
telle. 

"Fm not a cat, though it may sound 
like it. I have something to tell you 
about Miles Bowman. It is for your 
sake, as much as mine, that I am mak- 
ing this request. Can you come into 
town the first thing tomorrow morn- 
ing? FU meet you in the lounge at the 
Vanderbilt. It is quiet there. I'll be 
there ahead, waiting for you. Say 
10:30— will you do it?" 

The earnest, pleading voice won her 
consent. There could be no refusing 
for Estelle's own peace of mind. 

"Yes," she answered automatically, 
hardly recognizing her own voice, it 
sounded so far away. 

Slowly hanging up the receiver, she 
sat a few moments, numb and still, 
mechanically revolving the situation in 
her mind. Did Kathryn Scott know 
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Miles was in the house, or was it chance 
that allowed her to dash away the cup 
of joy, just at the moment when it 
seemed at her very lips? Only a few 
minutes more she sat, but in that brief 
interval, Estelle, the girl, faced the 
death knell of her youthful hopes and 
ideas, and the birth throes of Estelle, 
the woman, began. 

With head erect and a little deeper 
flush on her face, she descended the 
stairs and rejoined the others. 

Miles, well dined and wined, was ex- 
panding genially before the library fire. 
Feet well apart, his arm along the 
mantel piece, one hand holding a cigar, 
the other deep in the trouser pocket, 
he was giving his opinion of the mone- 
tary situation of the day. 

For the first time, Estelle detected 
the tone of patronage with which he 
addressed her parents. Instinctly, she 
took her seat beside her mother, instead 
of returning to the chair beside him. 

Yet, why should she feel even this 
slight aversion? Who was Kathryn 
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Scott, to overturn, with a mere sugges- 
tion not yet put into words, let alone 
substantiated by facts, that rock of de- 
votion which even her wavering faith 
had left unmoved? She would not judge 
—but deep down in her heart she knew 
that which awaited her next morning 

the sordid story of attentions per- 
haps promises of marriage to another 

woman, whose love was strong enough 
to descend (or was it ascend) to plead- 
ing to a younger rival for entire 
possession. 

Little dreaming of the importance Es- 
telle^s telephone call would have upon 
their lives. Miles talked blissfully on. 
Estelle, fearing that he was steering the 
conversation to the point of telling of 
their engagement, thoughtfully asked 
her mother if she were tired. 

What, a few moments before, she had 
been looking forward to with great 
happiness, she was now endeavoring to 

avoid. 

Mrs. Stanton decided she was tired, 
and, after saying good night, started to 
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her room. Mr. Stanton and she went 
up the stairs, arm in arm, still following 
the custom since the time when James 
Stanton first escorted a blushing Mollie 
up the narrow flight of stairs in the two 
story cottage to which he had brought 
home his bride. 

Estelle rose a little nervously, as 
Miles moved toward her, bending ten- 
derly over the hand he had seized, as 
soon as the library curtains had closed 
behind the Stantons. 

"My little wife to be," he murmured, 
taking her in his arms. Under the 
strain of she knew not what coming 
burden, she leaned her head against his 
shoulder, drawing great sobbing 
breaths. 

It couldn't be true! It couldn't be 
true ! Miles loved her and wanted her. 
Nothing could ever come between them, 
and she clung to him with all the fervor 
of her love. 

When Miles finally had to start back 
to town and with his departure the 
foreboding of the tomorrow returned 
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to Estelle, she closed the front door, 
shutting out the last glimpse of him 
with a little shiver of superstition, feel- 
ing that something within her heart 
had also closed, leaving Miles Bowman 
in the outer darkness. 

At breakfast next morning Estelle 
announced her intention of going into 
town early, refusing the use of the car, 
in spite of the grey sky, which, accord- 
ing to her father, was a likely forerun- 
ner of snow. 

"I prefer to walk in the crowded sec- 
tion," she said, "and when if s cold, I 
hate to keep the chauffeur waiting any- 
way. rU 'phone you the train, for I 
am not sure which one I can make." And 
so it was on foot that she arrived at the 
place of ordeal, and, though dreading 
the interview, walked courageously to 
the secluded corner, where Kathryn 
Scott awaited her. 

With white face and trembling hands, 
Estelle later left the Vanderbilt Hotel, 
alone, passing into the crowd that 
surges from countless doorways into 
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the street at the noon hour. A light 
flurry of snow was beginning to fall, 
but she paid no attention to those about 
her, or to the weather. 

Certain short, broken sentences, 
more pregnant with meaning than the 
most carefully chosen phases, were 
ringing in her ears. Kathryn Scott^s 
pale, strained face, with its heavy cir- 
cled eyes, showed that the interview 
had been no easier for her than for her- 
self. There was no longer room for the 
slightest doubt that Miles' allegiance 
belonged to the woman to whom it had 
been pledged years before. She had 
broken her heart a dozen times over his 
wandering devotion to as many new 
fancies, but, in spite of her wounded 
pride and outraged affection, she still 
loved him and believed that she, and she 
alone, held the key to his deepest, 
truest self. 

"I have loved him since we played to- 
gether as children. If I thought you 
could make him happier than I, Miss 
Stanton, Fd be the last to stand in your 
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^his way," Kathryn said, "for I have 

already made every surrender and 
sacrifice a woman can make for the 
man she loves. 

Even if Miss Scott was mistaken, Es- 
telle knew she could never marry Miles 
now—the pain and emptiness of life 
were becoming more intolerable each 
minute. She quickene\i her pace, as if 
to break away from the thought, and 
suddenly, the crowd began to stif fie her. 
She needed air, and space, in which to 
meet this grim monster of despair that 
threatened to crush out her very life. 

Unconsciously her steps had led to 
Columbus Circle. Regardless of the 
snow, which was falling thick and fast, 
she made her way through the busy 
traffic and gained the entrance to the 
Park. Here she could walk without 
being hemmed in on either side. Here 
she could escape the noise and jangle of 
life. 

The grey sky grew more and more 
overcast, heavy yellowish clouds piled 
high on the horizon and ever growing 
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snowflakes blinded her eyes and the 
sharp wind stung her face ; but Estelle, 
oblivious to time and space, staggered 
on, wrestling for the soul that should be 
bom, big and strong, or faint and 
atrophied, according to the outcome of 
the struggle before her. 

It was just as Mrs. Stanton was be- 
ginning to be uneasy, that the telephone 
bell rang and Estelle's voice, tired, but 
non-committal, came over the wire. 

"I am sorry to have kept you in sus- 
pense, mother. Yes, I am afraid I am 
wet, but I shall be out on the five o'clock 
train and home within an hour. Please 
tell Jules to be at the station." 

It was in such an emergency as this 
that MoUie Stanton came into her own. 
When Estelle. drooping with physical 
and mental fatigue, pulled herself to- 
gether and entered the house two moth- 
erly arms awaited her, to escort the girl 
fondly up to her room, where every pos- 
sible requisite for her comfort had been 
prepared. Already the sound of run- 
ning water and the cloud of steam 
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through the half closed adjoining door, 
announced a hot bath. The bed was in- 
vitingly turned back, offering warmth 
and repose to a body and mind in sore 
need of all that mother love could devise. 

"Your dinner will be up, just as soon 
as you are ready for it, dearie. You 
look dead tired — and no wonder. Now 
I'm going to leave you, but Fll pop my 
head in later, to be sure you have no 
fever. With those soaking clothes you 
are likely to have caught your death of 
cold.'' 

Estelle clung for a moment of silent 
solace to the embodiment of a love 
around which no clouds of idealism 
were needed or, thank God! could be 
swept away. 

"Fm not questioning you. Honey," her 
mother said anxiously. "You'll just 
tell your mother everything or nothing, 
as you choose." And with a kiss, the 
good soul departed to see that the din- 
ner tray was fixed to tempt what she 
knew would be a delicate appetite. 
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Estelle could swallow only a few 
mouthf uls of the dainty food. She lay 
in physical rest and bodily comfort, but, 
with the reaction, her mind refused to 
lie dormant, and Mrs. Stanton's anxiety 
was aroused afresh, when, tapping 
quietly at the door, in order not to dis- 
turb a possible sleeper, she found Es- 
telle with flushed cheeks and glittering 
eyes, that absolutely belied the state- 
ment that she was "nice and drowsy 
and wanted nothing." 

Far into the night, she wrestled with 
cynicism and despair. Toward morn- 
ing, she dropped off to sleep, dozing in 
restless fashion, only to wake with a 
dull sense of heavy oppression that was 
to cling, sapping her energy, for many 
days to come. 

When she greeted Miles in the after- 
noon, no one would have imagined her 
ill. Her cheeks were aflame and her 
eyes shone brilliantly, but she was so 
weak that her effort to resist Miles' 
embrace was not noticed by him. In 
his arms her resolutions seemed to be 
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slipping away, even life itself, seemed 
to be ebbing. Her limp, yielding body 
maddened him. She was so completely 
his. He crushed her to him. When he 
finally released her, the task she had 
set herself did not seem so difficult. She 
felt humiliated and degraded by his im- 
passioned caresses. 

"I do not love you," she said, with a 
calm, that was surprising to herself, 
"and this is the last time I ever wish to 
see you.'' 

"Did I frighten you, DarHng?'' he 
asked, reaching out to draw her to him 
again. 

"Don't touch me !" she cried. There 
was no mistaking what she said. Miles 
stood there gazing at her, bewildered 
by this sudden change, when Mrs. Stan- 
ton bustled into the room to make sure 
that he would stay for dinner. 

"I was just saying goodbye to Mr. 
Bowman, Mother. He is going back to 
town now." 

Mrs. Stanton knew, by her daughter's 
voice, that there was something wrong 
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and, murmuring she was sorry, turned 
to leave, but Estelle^s hand was sKpped 
into hers and given a pressure, which 
she understood meant to stay. 

There was nothing left for Miles to 
do but go. Estelle^s "goodbye" to his 
"goodnight" was not lost on him, but he 
did not expect many days to elapse be- 
fore he would be summoned back. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

After postponing the day of their de- 
parture from Hot Springs several 
times, Betty finally consented to leave 
Friday night, but she was as sorry as 
George was glad, when the day for 
them to leave arrived. They had found 
quite a number of their Palm Beach 
playmates at the Homestead and "The 
Day Letter'^ recounted many little 
parties given to the bride and groom. 
The evenings in the Japanese room, 
where all the crowd got together, were 
not written up, however. 

In spite of George's acquired up-to- 
dateness, he had inherited all the old 
fashioned ideas of wedlock, and was 
shocked to see Betty flirting and danc- 
ing with other men, now that she was 
his wife. He had no desire to play 
around with anyone else and could not 
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understand Betty^s wanting to be sur- 
rounded by others constantly. 

George had not been able to persuade 
her to take any of the mountain rides 
or hikes alone with him, and Hot 
Springs was to his mind, only a delight- 
ful place for a honeymoon when you 
had no friends there. Betty saw her 
actions were making her husband sul- 
len, but she made no effort to humor 
him, determined to break him in right 
from the first, and show him that it 
was she who was to set the pace. Her 
friends saw her intention and found 
great sport in helping her establish a 
precedent that would preclude the pos- 
sibility of her ever feeling the burden of 
a yoke. 

All their well-wishers gave the newly 
weds a very noisy and spectacular fare- 
well at the station ; when the train pul- 
led out with them, there was lively bet- 
ting that the Stantons would not be 
traveling together long. 

Mr. Stanton met them in New York 
and motored them out to Great Neck. 



p^ 
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The father^s demonstrative welcome, 
Mrs. Stanton's warm motherly recep- 
tion and Estelle's effort to receive her 
in sweet sisterly fashion, acted as a 
counter irritant upon Betty's nerves 
and blistered her endurance. She had 
never peopled the palace of her dreams 
with in-laws and was incensed that they 
should expect her to live with them. To 
George, the home coming was delight- 
ful. He expanded in the joyous and 
inspiring atmosphere of approval. 
Somehow, during his honeymoon, in the 
zenith of his love, he felt the diminution 
of an eclipse. 

On Sunday morning Betty pleaded a 
headache and stayed in her own room, 
giving George strict instructions to see 
that no one came to her to commiserate 
with her or to administer any medicine, 
"for,'' she said, "I am suffering now 
from an overdose of your family." 

George was too hurt to make any re- 
ply and quietly left her room. His 
entire day was spent in explaining 
Betty's absence and his wish that she 
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should not be disturbed. Mrs. Stanton 
could not understand how Betty could 
be ill enough to stay in bed all day and 
not be ill enough to need her ministra- 
tions. It was anything but the usual 
peaceful Sunday that George had 
always enjoyed at home, and it was a 
relief to get away, Monday morning, 
with his father. 

Mr. Stanton had put off telling his 
son about the business arrangements he 
had made for him until they were along 
on their way to town. 

Waters received George at the office 
with extreme courtesy and introduced 
him to all their clerks. It was quite an 
ordeal for George, and, as soon as it was 
over, Mr. Stanton led the way to the 
door that had 

George Washington Stanton 

Private 

emblazoned on it, and bade him enter. 
George was too deeply impressed at 
the sight of his illustrious name dec- 
orating the portal, to push it open hur- 
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riedly. He turned the knob slowly in 
a most reverential manner and walked 
into his office as if he were entering a 
sanctuary. Mr. Stanton looked on de- 
lightedly, and seemed thoroughly satis- 
fied when George burst out, "If s great, 
Dad," and seated himself at his massive 
desk. 

"Push the button when you want the 
stenographer to come in for your dicta- 
tion," said Stanton. "And now," con- 
tinued he, "I have put you on your feet. 
You have the finest girl, next to your 
mother, that I have ever seen, for a 
wife, and a half interest in this busi- 
ness, which Waters has shown he is well 
able to make a success. Few boys start 
life so well. It is up to you now to do 
the rest. Talk to your clever wife about 
your business affairs. She can and 
will help you. I expect to drop in once 
in a while and will be glad to suggest 
anything, but you must understand I 
am not your banker any longer. From 
now on you must make money, not just 
spend it. Waters has made all he has 
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right here. With the expansion of the 
additional capital I have supplied, its 
resources are plenty big enough for 
two, but they must be exercised. You 
can^t expect to simply sit there and have 
it flow in. Fortunes are not made that 
way. Give your whole mind to the 
opening of new opportunities. Each 
new customer you add means just so 
much more money. 

I once asked the Traveling Freight 
Agent of the Reading Railroad, what 
his exact duties were, and he said, To 
keep the Pennsylvania Railroad from 
getting any freight whatever^; that 
was a lofty aim, but the idea was good 
Keep it in mind. Your particular busi- 
ness is to first locate and study your 
competitors, and next, to so conduct 
your business as to keep them from hav- 
ing any customers whatever." 

George listened to his father with 
respectful attention. He had never 
made a dollar in his life, nor had he the 
slightest idea of how the thing was 
done. When he wanted money, he had 
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usually gotten it from his mother. He 
had never had a regular allowance. 
Several times such an arrangement had 
been started, but never adhered to con- 
sistently. 

The suggestion that he was to here- 
after supply his own spending money, 
and Betty's demands was serious, but, 
of course he would draw checques for 
it and Waters would see that there was 
always money in the bank to meet them. 
Of what use was Waters, if he did not 
do that? 

His father's money had been put in 
to make it a success; therefore, success 
was certain. The story about the 
freight agent was very funny. What 
a lunatic that chap was to expect to 
do such a thing. Such ideas flitted 
through his mind as his father was 
speaking. At the conclusion, he duti- 
fully said, "FU do my best. Dad," and 
his father left. 

Alone on his throne, it occurred to 
him to try the button and see what 
would happen. He pressed it, the steno- 
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grapher entered. She was a typical 
New York office girl, really plain in ap- 
pearance, but gotten up for adventure, 
if any came her way and with the extra- 
ordinary hair effect which is popularly 
supposed to lead that way. George, 
however, had Betty too much in his 
mind to notice this convenient oppor- 
tunity, beyond a casual glance. She was 
equipped for business with book and 
pencil and evidently understood her 
calling. 

Now that he had summoned her, he 
had no idea what to say, unless he asked 
her to take some dictation, so the first 
letter written in his thoroughly equip- 
ped office was to 

Jack Mallory, Esq., 
University. 

"Dear Jack, 

Yours of last month reached me in 
Florida. You will be surprised to hear 
that I have returned to New York (it 
was some time before the stenographer 
was told to add) with my wife. Note 
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the heading. You see I have started 
my business career. I am going to be 
very busy but any time you can get 
away from that kindergarten work of 
yours, I will knock off, and give you a 
good time. Tell all my friends to look 
me up when they come to the City." 

"That will be all," George said, with 
a sigh of relief. 

"Truly or Sincerely?" Miss Thomp- 
son inquired solicitiously. 

"Both!" George replied with an air 
of business finality—and he affixed his 
name to "Truly sincerely." 

The junior member of the firm of 
Waters and Stanton sat at his desk 
after his stenographer had departed 
with his letter. He was glad that she 
was not one of the big Berthas that 
Waters had working for them. He 
wondered how long it would be ex- 
pected of him to sit in that room alone. 
He tried to get Betty on the ^phone to 
tell her where he was. 

Betty had been asleep when he went 
to their rooms the night before and had 
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not awakened when he started to town. 
Betty, however, had come up to the 
City herself, so the hope of killing a 
little time talking to her was denied 
him. 

When his last cigarette was smoked 
and he had just about determined to call 
it a day. Waters came into the room 
declaring that the morning had simpty 
flown. It it had, George had not 
noticed it, but he f orebore comment 

"Come to lunch with me,*' said Wat- 
ers. "I want to run over with you my 
ideas for the future." 

The future looked hazy to George, 
but lunch was quite to his mind, so they 
went out together. 

"There are two sides to this business,'' 
said Waters, "the inside and the out- 
side. Now the outside man does most 
of the active work, getting in business^ 
making contracts and sub-contracts and 
supervising construction. The inside 
man is the watchdog of the treasury. 
He looks after the accounts, sees that 
no sub-contractor overdraws or runs in 
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unauthorized extras, and looks after 
the collections. That would seem to be 
your best sphere. I get the business 
and carry it through and you handle 
the cash.'' 

Things were clarifying to George. He 
felt he was second to no man in ability 
to handle cash. There was no doubt 
left in his mind that the business was 
headed for complete success. 

As they sat over their lunch, Waters 
continued: 

"Your father's additional capital has 
made it possible to greatly expand the 
business. Mine was already locked up 
in the work in hand, and I was not able 
to borrow very liberally from my bank, 
but, with your father's money and name 
behind us, and your name with us, even 
the Vice-President of the bank is glad 
to see me when I drop in. Heretofore, 
I had to approach the Assistant Cashier 
with considerable diplomacy. No man 
in your position realizes what it means 
to a chap, starting in business to sud- 
denly find the doors of a bank thrown 
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open to him, and, my dear fellow, you 
will see my appreciation of what your 
father has done, as time goes on. I 
know, of course, it was primarily to 
get you started in a good business, but> 
unless I had found favor in his sight, it 
would not have been my business which 
he would have selected." 

George was following all this rather 
painfully, but closely enough to catch 
the outline at leas^ and he grasped 
Waters' hand, saying, "You're a brick. 
Waters. FU do my best to keep up my 
end." Then, feeling how hopeless it 
was to attempt to even ask questions at 
this stage, he added, "Come out to the 
house with me tonight. Betty will be 
so glad to see you." 

Waters hesitated. He had not seen 
Betty since she left for Palm Beach as 
his f inancee. She had never written one 
word of explanation of her marriage to 
George, but the cause was obvious. 
Whether immediate escape from the 
social servitude to her relatives, or im- 
mediate luxury was the moving cause, 
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it made little difference. He had loved 
her enough to want her for his wife, 
and it was going to be a ghastly ordeal 
to see her again, as the wife of another, 
even though he held her in utter con- 
tempt for preferring a boy with his 
father's gold, to a man who loved her 
and whom she loved as well as her na- 
ture was capable of loving any one. 
However, he realized, that, under the 
circumstances, he would have to meet 
her sooner or later, and so decided to 
accept Mrs. Stanton's invitation to come 
out Saturday for over Sunday. 

"I can't come out tonight, George, 
but tell your mother I find I will be able 
to come Saturday, and remember me to 
your wife. I must get back to the 
office now. In the morning I will get 
you started. You can just get familiar 
with the place this afternoon." 

George was afraid that any more 
familiarity that day would breed con- 
tempt, so did not accompany Waters 
back to the office. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Betty was very much excited at the 
prospect of Jim's coming out to stay 
over Sunday with them. Since she had 
learned that her father-in-law's money 
had given him such a tremendous lift, 
and that a partnership had been arrang- 
ed, she was not abashed at the thought 
of meeting him. He must feel indebted 
to her. She wondered how long it 
would have taken Waters to acquire a 
fortune without this stroke of luck that 
had come through her. 

She sat down in front of her mirror 
to arrange her hair, in a very reminis- 
cent and retrospective mood. Her 
most thrilling success had been enacted 
in her blue costume, trimmed appeal- 
ingly with the shy little forget-me-not, 
so she carefully selected it from her 
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wardrobe of the past, as it would help 
to color the evening's romance. 

Estelle dressed early, so as to be 
down when Mr. Waters arrived. She 
knew it would be a most trying time for 
him, loving Betty as he did. She wanted 
to be there to help him, if it were in 
her power. 

How those who have depth of feeling 
are made to suffer in this life, and how 
the lighter natures love to play on their 
heartstrings. 

Betty's door was open, and Estelle, 
in passing it to go down stairs, was im- 
pelled to stop and stare with bewildered 
amazenemt at her sister-in-law decked 
in the blue frock. Jim had so often ex- 
pressed his love for the one she had 
worn the night she became engaged to 
him. Betty, lacking in sentiment, was 
doing all she could to stir the depths of 
it in one who she knew possessed it. 

"Well," she cried, without turning 
around to look at Estelle, "don't you 
like my looks?" 

*Tou know Jim Waters is coming 
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tonight, Betty. Why have you put on 
that frock?'' 

"Why are you so concerned that I 
chance to put this dress on?" 

"Your motive is too apparent to as- 
cribe it to chance. Instead of making 
things harder for Mr. Waters, why not 
try to help him forget?" 

"I will leave that to his guardian 
angel, my dear," Betty drawled, as she 
leaned to her glass to apply her Up stick 
with exaggerated care. 

Estelle gave up the hope of appealing 
to Betty and went down stairs with a 
heavy heart. Betty waited until Wat- 
ers had arrived and they were all gath- 
ered around the grate fire in the hall, 
before she emerged from her room on 
the balcony, and came down the grand 
stairway in full view of everyone below. 

Waters' heart began to pound as she 
made her descent, and, with the ceasing 
of conversation, awaiting her joining 
the circle, he felt as if everyone must 
hear it. Betty walked over to him and 
put out both her hands in welcome. He 
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took them in his, gravely, no light 
pleasantry came to his lips, in spite of 
all the airy persiflage he had intended 
to make use of. 

Here she was, another man's wife, 
gone out of his life, permanently, and 
yet, perhaps they would be thrown to- 
gether indefinitely. This Tantalus 
business was not at all to his liking. 
Away from her entirely, he could hope 
to forget his love, but otherwise — well, 
the situation was not of his making. He 
let her hands drop at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, which to him seemed an unusu- 
ally long time coming, and they turned 
to the others. 

At the dinner table. Waters was seat- 
ed between Betty and Estelle, each 
from different motives doing all in her 
power to engage the attention of the 
guest. As his manner became less con- 
strained, each thought she was succeed- 
ing, and, when at last he was his jovial 
self, each felt sure she had helped. 

After dinner, Betty insisted on the 
graphophone and a dance. She and 
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George started, Estelle and Waters fol- 
lowed 

"rm so sorry/' Estelle said in a low 
voice. 

"Sorry for what?" said Waters. 

"For the way you were treated/' Es- 
telle murmured. 

"Now that is awfully sweet of you/' 
responded Waters. "I hardly expected 
anything so nice as that out here. I 
am under a monstrous debt of gratitude 
to your father and brother, or you may 
be very sure I would not be here. My 
reward is the discovery of a sympa- 
thetic little friend I did not even know 
I had. After all, perhaps I am not the 
loser. Someone said ^A world in pur- 
chase for a friend is gain.' Surely a good 
friend is better than a faithless sweet- 
heart." 

Estelle said nothing, but the look of 
appreciation in her soft eyes was a 
most satisfactory answer. The grapho- 
phone stopped abruptly and Estelle ran 
to replace the record. Betty rushed 
over to Waters and they danced off. 
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Waters held her most lightly, but 
Betty would not have it that way. He 
had always known she was there, when 
dancing with her, but this time, was it 
his imagination or was she getting even 
closer than usual? He felt sure he 
must be mistaken, and that what she 
was doing was simply the force of 
former habit when there had been no 
special reason for decorum. He would 
not allow himself to think otherwise 
and made no responsive pressure as he 
had always done before. 

At the end of the record, Betty 
walked over to the piano and began 
playing softly. This terminated the 
dancing and they gathered about the 
piano. Betty was not a musician in 
the proper sense of the word, but she 
drummed adorably and largely by ear. 
Almost anything anyone suggested she 
could produce in a manner that brought 
people around her. She could not sing, 
but she half recited the words of songs, 
plajdng a most effective accompani- 
ment of her own. 
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She ran over two or three things, 
greatly to the enjoyment of Waters and 
George, who were leaning on the grand 
piano at either side of her, and then 
drifted into 

"I might be your ^once in a while,' 
I might see you, once in a while 
But I can't be true to you—or you — 

or you. 
I can't be your ^all of the time,' your 

^ever and ever.' 
But may be your *once in a while' 
will do." 

As she recited the words, she looked 
from one man to the other in the most 
bewitching and effective manner. 

Before Betty could start another 
song, Estelle suggested a game of cards 
and the remainder of the evening was 
spent at bridge. The playing was not 
good, in spite of the amount of thought 
each player seemed to be giving it. 

Sunday morning, they all breakfasted 
very late, and immediately after 
Estelle was ready to start for church. 
She asked Waters, much to Betty's an- 
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noyance and her parents' approval, to 
join her. He accepted with alacrity, 
delighted to get out of spending the 
morning en f amille. 

The little church was restful and 
beautiful with its Easter liKes and the 
sun shining through its stained glass 
windows. As Estelle knelt there with 
Waters by her side, she prayed that he 
too might be given the ability to rise 
above his sorrow. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Waters was not long in judging 
George^s business capacity. It was 
evident that even on the "inside" he 
would or could cover very little ground, 
and that his mind did not for a moment 
grasp even the rudiments of office 
work. He was surely a dead weight, 
but his father's money and interest in 
the success of the business made a good 
offset, so matters ran along smoothly 
enough. 

George got to the office usually about 
10 A. M., took two hours for lunch and 
left about 3 :30 P. M. On this particular 
afternoon, he was preparing to make 
an even earlier departure, so as to meet 
Betty uptown, when the outer office 
telephoned in that a young lady was 
calling to see him. Thinking it was 
Betty, who had spoken several times of 
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coming in to the office, he asked to have 
her shown right in. When the door 
opened, to his astonishment, in walked 
Lily of his college escapade. 

"What in the world are you doing 
here?" he cried, springing to his feet. 

"Jack Mallory told me what a big 
business man you had become and 
where you were located, and as you 
were the only good friend I ever had, 
Fve come to ask you to help me again. 
Ever since that time, father has beaten 
me black and blue for the least little 
thing. Twice I went out on the bridge 
to jump in, but I didn^t have the nerve. 
Won't you please help me once more?" 
And with this Lily dropped into one of 
the chairs and wept. 

"Why, of course, I will help you, 
girlie," George said, pulling some bills 
out of his pocket to give her. 

"Don't give me money," wailed Lily. 
"I didn't come for that. I want to work. 
I thought, since you were head of a big 
business, you could give me a job." 
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Lily's tears were more than George 
could stand. He patted her on the 
shoulder, assuring her that even though 
there was no place in his office for her, 
he would see that she got a job some- 
where. 

"But I wanted to work for you,*' she 
sobbed. "I'll do anything— any kind of 
work. I've never been here before and 
this big place is terrible. Couldn't you 
get the young lady you have married to 
let me work for her? I would come to 
you for just my home. I can't go back 
and feel so frightened in this big town 
where I know nobody. I am not lazy, 
and there is no work I won't do." 

Looking down into her pathetic little 
tear-stained face, George felt it was his 
duty to help her. He could not with- 
stand the terrified appeal in her big 
grey eyes, as they sought to read his 
answer — he hastened to assure her. 

"I'll fix things up for you somehow, 
Lily. Just give me a few minutes tn 
think." 
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Lilly made no effort to interrupt his 
trend of thought, as he paced up and 
down the room, Jbut her eyes had lost 
their frightened look. They followed 
him with dog-like devotion, as she sat 
huddled up in the big armchair, wait- 
ing patiently for him to tell her what 
to do. 

The only anxious time George ever 
had in his life had been on account of 
Lily, and now, his first experience of 
taking the responsibility of another on 
himself was on her account also. He, 
however, felt no resentment toward her 
for bringing this perplexing problem of 
herself to him. 

His mother, of course, was the solu- 
tion, but just how to get her to take Lily 
under her wings. She would do any- 
thing in the world for him he knew, but 
he also knew she could not keep any- 
thing from his father, who might not 
understand the situation. 

He did not dare run the risk of telling 
Betty that Lily had ever thought of ap- 
plying to him for work, for she had 
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often teased him about, the girl, who 
had been the cause of his being "quitu- 
ated^^ from college so soon. If lily 
would only talk to his mother as she had 
to him, she would find a way to help 
her at once. No one had ever appealed 
to his mother in vain. 

"Lily, there is no way I could have 
you in my home, if people knew who 
you were at first, but I know my mother 
has been having a lot of trouble to get 
good help. We live in the country at 
Great Neck and mother will be alone 
all afternoon. Go out to see her at 
once. I know, if you tell her you are 
from a small town and are afraid to be 
alone in the big city, that I shall find 
you installed when I come home.^^ 

"Oh, if she only will have me, I will 
do anything in the world to please her." 

George gave Lily minute instructions 
how to get out to his home, and also 
made her thoroughly understand she 
was not to let anyone know that she had 
ever seen him before. Lily^s expres- 
sions of gratitude were so overwhelm- 
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ing for the trouble he was going to on 
her account, that George felt himself a 
philanthropist of no small degree, when 
he started her off to his mother. 

Lily made a most favorable impres- 
sion upon Mrs. Stanton, her simple 
statement, that she had heard she want- 
ed somebody; was accepted by Mrs. 
Stanton as a quite sufficient explana- 
tion of her coming to see her. Regard- 
less of the fact that she had no refer- 
ence, but, when Lily told her of her fear 
of being alone in a big city and her de- 
sire and necessity to have a place at 
once, Mrs. Stanton did not hesitate in 
giving her consent to her remaining. 
She had never employed a girl so eager 
for work, and so apparently willing to 
do anything that was asked of her. 

Lily^s delight and gratitude reduced 
her to tears when Mrs. Stanton took 
her into her sweet little room herself, 
and told her she hoped she would feel 
safe and happy there. 

Betty wanted to stay in town over 
night, so it was not until the following 
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evening that George heard his mother 
speaking of the treasure she had found 
for a housemaid and seamstress. After 
that, she was very often a topic of con- 
versation among the family. Her 
frantic effort to please had been made 
apparent to everyone in the house, and 
her devotion to Mrs. Stanton was pa- 
thetic. She had never had anyone in 
her life call her "dear** and to be spoken 
to in that way, and treated so gently 
and kindly, filled the little starved heart 
with a tremendous love for her bene- 
factor. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

The Stanton family had just finished 
dinner and were seating themselves 
around the open fireplace in the hall, 
when the door bell was rung by a series 
of continuous pushes, indicating some 
unusual anxiety on the part of the vis- 
itor. Lily, always alert and within call, 
did not wait for the butler to come from 
the servants^ hall,but rushed to the door 
herself and opened it. She had not 
turned on the porch lights, so, while 
she was in a strong light, the man on 
the porch was in shadow. 

Before anyone could move, he had 
entered with a bound, at the same time 
grabbing Lily by the arm and yelling, 
"So I have found you at last living with 
your seducer. Now you won^t live any 
longer with anyone.*' With that, he 
clutched her by the throat with his dis- 
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engaged hand. The terrified girl, star- 
ing at her father with a look of horror, 
gave one gurgle and subsided limp in 
his grasp. 

The whole thing was so sudden and 
unexpected that every one stood spell- 
bound. George was the first to recover. 
He made a dive for the man and struck 
him a terrific blow on the side of the 
head. Bower dropped like a stone, re- 
laxing his hold on Lily as he fell, she 
falling, too, completely unconscious. 

It was several seconds before the man 
attempted to get up ; bully and coward 
that he was, that smash had taken all 
the fight out of him. He struggled to 
his feet, whining out, "YouVe stolen 
my daughter from me. She was a good 
girl until you ruined her, and now you 
are living with her and not married to 
her— and no other man will ever marry 
her. I wish she was dead! I would 
have killed her if you had left me 
alone." 

As he raved, his voice grew louder 
and louder. ^^She has lost her soul and 
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is going right straight to hell, it^s all 
your fault !^^ he screamed 

Mrs. Stanton had rushed to Lily 
when she fell, and in her motherly arms 
Lily opened her eyes and clung to her, 
shaking with fear, as consciousness re- 
turned. 

When the irate father had finished 
speaking, Betty came forward and fu- 
riously demanded, "What does all this 
mean ? Is this that chippy who caused 
your expulsion from college, that you 
have had the audicity to bring into this 
house?" 

Lily, recovered somewhat by this 
time, burst out, "No, Mrs. Stanton. He 
had nothing at all to do with me. I 
came out here myself and got this job. 
He did not know anything about it." 

"Don^t lie to me !" screamed Betty. 

"Betty dear, I can assure you the girl 
is telling the truth," pleaded her moth- 
er-in-law. "George was not at home 
when she came nor for a day after it." 

"Oh, don^t tell me any rot Hke that," 
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snapped Betty, "I am not such a fool as 
you think'' 

Mr. Stanton ordered George to ex- 
plain the matter at once, but before he 
could speak, Lily rushed over to his 
father, crying, "Please, please, Mr. 
Stanton, believe me. Your son is the 
only good friend I have ever had and 
he has never been anything but a per- 
fect gentleman toward me. My father 
beat me so, I couldn't stay home any 
longer, and I came to New York for 
work. I couldn't find any and, as Jack 
Mallory had told me where Mr. Stan- 
ton's office was, I went there. The 
man in his office told me he had gone 
home to Great Neck. I came out here 
to see if he could help me, but when I 
asked at the door for Mr. Stanton, the 
butler thought I said Mrs. Stanton, and, 
when Mrs. Stanton came, she looked so 
kind and good that I asked her for work 
instead, and here I am. That is the 
truth." 

"No, it isn't, declared George defiant- 
ly. "She saw me at my office, and, 
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when she told me how this thing she 
calls father had been treating her, I felt 
sorry for her and sent her out to mother 
to see if she could do anything for her. 
I told her mother needed a maid and to 
ask for the position/' 

Bower had been drinking in the con- 
versation. When George referred to 
him as a "thing'' he started to bristle 
up, but thought better of it. 

"On his own story, he stands con- 
victed," said Betty. "The girl came 
after him, we all know what for, and he 
is low enough to get his mother to con- 
nive at locating her right in the same 
house with me. That finishes him for 
me. Never again will I live under the 
same roof with him for one minute," 
and she swept majestically toward the 
stairs. 

"Look here, Betty," said Mr. Stan- 
ton, barring her way, "this may all look 
a trifle queer but the story George tells 
is a straightforward one, and he need 
not have told it. What the girl said 
exonerated him completely. Surely 
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you are not so unjust as to take a man's 
own explanation and prevert it like 
that. If you hated George, you could 
not be more unfair/' 

"I do hate him ; I detest him, and all 
of you for the matter of that," replied 
Betty. "Let me pass. I am going to 
pack up and get out of this house right 
now, and I hope I may never see any of 
you again so long as I live.'' 

"Why, where are you going, dear, at 
this time of night?" asked Mrs. Stan- 
ton. Don't do anything like that when 
you are angry. You will see it all so 
much more clearly tomorrow." 

"Let me pass," screamed Betty. "This 
is what I get for marrying so far 
beneath me." 

Mr. Stanton stepped aside at once, 
and Betty rushed up to her room. Stan- 
ton turned to Bower, "Take your daugh- 
ter now and get out," he commanded. 

"No, Father," broke in George. "This 
damned brute only wants a chance to 
half kill the girl or perhaps finish the 
job. He is not afraid of women, as you 
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have seen. If I hadn't hit him, when I 
did, he would have done it here." Turn- 
ing to the man, George continued, "Stop 
all this nonsense and say what it is you 
want. You didn't come here to kill this 
girl. What did you come for?" 

George did not look good to the man 
at that moment. He had not come for 
money, but could readily see it would 
be possible to get it. He also saw that 
he had made some serious disturbance 
in George's family already. 

"I want you to marry my daughter 
and make an honest woman of her," he 
replied in a whining voice. 

"Father, why do you say such things," 
cried Lily, "when you know he never 
even kept company with me." 

"Shut up, you fool," shouted the 
father. 

"He cannot marry your daughter," 
Mrs. Stanton said. "That was his wife 
who went up stairs; you have probably 
driven her away from hmi." 

"Then she is lost !" wailed the father. 
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"I knew it would come to this," and he 
began to whimper. 

"Go back where you came from and 
let the girl alone," George said, pushing 
him toward the door. "She is doing all 
right and is a good, honest girl. Come 
and see me at my office some time, and 
I will talk it over with you, but if you 
ever come out here again, it will go hard 
with you." 

The man turned away and left with- 
out a word. Lily, heart broken at 
the trouble she had brought upon the 
people she loved, felt that she had better 
follow her father and started after him, 
but Estelle put her arm around her and 
sent her to her room. 

During the scene, Estelle had said 
nothing, but she had weighed every- 
one's words. Her faith was not 
shaken in Lily, and she believed abso- 
lutely in her brother's explanation. 
Betty, she was certain, was carrying 
on in this way to take advantage of the 
situation, in order to find an excuse for 
leaving her husband. To Estelle, a 
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woman who would sell herself for money 
would keep on selling anything or any- 
body to get it When it became evident 
that Betty was not coming down again 
and was really packing, Mr, Stanton, in 
exasperation turned on George. 

"What kind of a return is this for all 
I have done? By your worse than 
foolishness, you have driven away the 
best wife a boy could have, who loved you 
devotedly— and for what? A common 
street girl, a house servant ! Bah, I am 
ashamed of you. You don^t deserve 
her or any of the other things you have. 
I am done with you forever and the 
sooner you get out of my sight the 
better.^' 

"Oh, Father, you don't know what 
you are saying,^' broke in Estelle. 
"Betty never loved George for one min- 
ute. She was in love with Jim Waters, 
and just before she went to Palm Beach 
she promised to marry him. She told 
me all about it herself. When she got 
there, she told me she must have money 
and could never live in a Harlem flat 
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She married George so as to make sure 
of the money. She could not wait for 
Waters/' 

"Impossible/^ replied her father. 
"You are drawing on your imagination. 
Besides, if this is true, why did you let 
the marriage take place?" 

"I never knew the first thing about 
it until they were married. She never 
hinted at any interest in George, and 
how could I think any girl would do a 
thing like that? When they were mar- 
ried, what was the use of telling it? I 
could only hope that, in some way, she 
might learn to love him. She hasn't 
even tried. When Jim came out here 
the other night, she deliberately did 
everything she could to let him know 
she was still in love with him.'' 

"Be careful what you say!" cried 
George. 

"You know I would not say all this, 
if it was not absolutely true, father. She 
was my best friend, until I found her 
out ; then it was too late to act, because 
she was my brother's wife." 
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Stanton had listened to Estelle with 
close attention. When she concluded, 
he said, "Fm afraid a good deal of it is 
my fault. I urged him to marry her 
because she was the brightest, clever- 
est girl I had ever seen, but it appears 
she is a trifle too clever, and took me in, 
as well as she did him. She married 
beneath herself, apparently, in every- 
thing but money. She looks up to that; 
I have no doubt we will hear from that 
side of her in the near future.^' 

He held out his hand to George, who 
had been standing apart, looking com- 
pletely crushed and saying nothing. 
George took it silently. 

Betty emerged from her room door 
with a suitcase and walked around the 
balcony, and down the stairs with a 
most determined look on her f ace. As 
she reached the foot, George walked over 
to her and put out his hand for her bag, 
saying, "I will take you where you wish 
to go." 
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She turned away from him with a 
look of digust, but Mr. Stanton said, *T[ 
cannot permit you to go out alone. I 
will take you in my car to your destina- 
tion, or at least, to the station.'^' 

"Thank you!" replied Betty. 

Mr. Stanton ordered the car and they 
left together without a word from 
Betty to either Estelle or Mrs. Stanton, 
or an effort on the part of either of 
them to speak to her. She would not 
permit Mr. Stanton to go beyond the 
station, bidding him goodbye there, and 
thanking him for all his kindness. She 
refused to give her destination or fu- 
ture address, but said she would send 
it to him later. Mr. Stanton waited 
until the train arrived, and saw her 
board it safely, then returned home. 

"MoUie," he said, as she met him at 
the door, "this is the biggest disappoint- 
ment I have ever had in my life." 

"It is a terrible thing, James, but just 
think how much worse it would have 
been, if our boy was the one at fault. 
I hope you will go up to him, dear^ and 
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help him get through the night He is 
all broken up." 

"I will, MoUie, just as soon as I pull 
myself together." 



CHAPTER XVIL 

On arriving at New York, Betty 
went to the Hotel Pennsylvania, op- 
posite the station, got her room and at 
once called up Jim Waters at his home. 
She told him she was in desperate 
trouble and asked him to come to her 
at once. 

Twenty minutes later Waters reach- 
ed the hotel and foimd Betty waiting 
for him in a high state of excitement. 
Leading him to a comer, where they 
were comparatively alone, she burst 
out, "I have left George forever. He 
installed his former mistress in the 
house, as a maid. I found it out, and 
although they all tried to smooth it over, 
I left. You have no idea what my life 
has been with them, nor what I have 
gone through as his wife. I put up with 
everything, feeling that, while I had 
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made a mistake, I would go through 
with it, until this last and crowning in- 
sult, which was too much. I shall ap- 
ply for an immediate divorce. He can 
keep all his father's money, just so I am 
free from them all forever." 

Waters listened to the tirade with no 
visible sign of any kind. When she 
stopped for breath, he quietly asked, 
"How did you find it all out?" 

"Oh, the girFs father came out and 
made a big row. George and he had a 
fight, and the girl owned up that he had 
sent for her, and had her apply for the 
position, when he knew his mother 
needed a maid." 

"That is pretty rotten," admitted 
Waters, "and most surprising. The 
girl must have forced herself back upon 
George in some way. He is too decent 
a chap, and too much in love with you, 
to have planned a thing of this sort." 

Betty had sent for Waters as her 
"next friend," without giving a great 
deal of thought as to what would fol- 
low her laying her case before him, but 
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at the least, she had expected an out- 
burst of sympathy. His calm, judicial 
reception of it was disconcerting, as 
well as disappointing. 

"Jim,'* she pleaded, "I have no man 
beside yourself, I can go to, but my 
uncle, and you know what little interest 
he has ever taken in me. What shall I 
do? How long would it take to get a 
divorce, and how do you get one?'' 

"There is only one ground in this 
State,'' replied Waters, "but appar- 
ently, you have that or what will pass 
for it. I believe it takes about three 
months after you file your papers." 

"Three months ? Why, I thought you 
could get it in a week or so. I must get 
located somewhere. Do you know of 
any place where I could stay during the 
time? Please try to help me now. I 
know you think I treated you horribly, 
dear, but you don't know how they all 
got about me and urged on this mar- 
riage. My aunt, too, sent a most dis- 
agreeable telegram, and I was simply 
frantic. I loved you too much to let 
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you marry me and find me a weight on 
you, and I saw that they would do any- 
thing in the world that I said, if only 
I would marry their son. Then it flash- 
ed over me that I might make them 
help you, so instead of being a drain on 
your purse, I have filled it for you. 
Through me, your whole life's success 
has been anticipated many years. I am 
as free this moment, as some court will 
make me three months from now, and 
so I feel free to tell you I love you more 
than I ever did. It takes trouble to 
make us appreciate happiness. I have 
had mine, now I want the love that 
belongs to me.*' 

The early part of her explanation had 
not appealed to Waters much, but, as 
she went on with such apparent sin- 
cerity and looked at him so anxiously, 
he began to think that, after all, he 
might have been misjudging her. There 
were some points he could not follow, 
but he felt drawn to her again. There 
was, however, his partnership. How 
could he champion Bejtty through this 
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crusade, and, at the same time, be in 
daily touch with George and the Stan- 
tons. It was impossible. 

"If I am to help you, Betty, I must 
dissolve the partnership," he said 
thoughtfully. 

"Nonsense," cried Betty, "go right 
on, as if nothing had happened. I will 
drop out of sight to all but you. You 
can see me whenever you wish, and no 
one need know anything of it. You can 
listen to what they tell you and appar- 
ently agree with them, sympathize with 
George and, at the same time, lay your 
plans to go on without them, if neces- 
sary. We can marry quietly and keep 
it from them as long as possible. In 
the interval, either work yourself free 
from them or make yourself so indis- 
pensable that it will pay them to for- 
give you. Estelle knows we were en- 
gaged before I went to Palm Beach. 
Their disapproval will all fall on me, 
and it doesn't interest me." 

Waters listened to her with amaze- 
ment Was this the girl who, a few 
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short months ago, he had wanted for a 
wife, this cold, scheming woman, ready 
to sacrifice anyone who stood in her 
way? Surely George had had a happy 
deliverance, no matter what it cost him, 
and apparently, the cost would be 
heavy. 

When she finished, he slowly said, 
"Betty, I have just met you. I thought 
I had known you for several years, but 
I was mistaken. The girl I knew and 
loved was not you, but a mask. My 
eyes were so blinded by its beauty that 
I never thought to look behind it. A 
woman who could plan out such a cam- 
paign for me, against my benefactors, 
jointly and severally, only one of whom 
IS even charged with injuring her, 
makes no appeal to me. 

"You need no help or advice from 
me. What you want, I am incapable of 
giving. My sense of gratitude and ap- 
preciation would make it impossible to 
follow your idea. No matter what has 
happened, these people are square and 
honest, and they have helped me. I 
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wOl never injure them directly or in- 
directly. It is growing very late. I 
think, if you will excuse me, I will go.'' 

To her utter amazement, he picked 
up his hat and left. 

Betty walked over to a writing desk 
and wrote her uncle to come to her at 
once, as she had left her husband for 
the best reasons. She also told him not 
to be alarmed about her financial condi- 
tion, as she had no doubt of getting a 
liberal settlement or heavy alimony. 

Next morning, when Waters reached 
his office, he found Mr. Stanton already 
there. He told Waters his son had had 
too serious a blow the night before to 
come in that morning. 

"Mr. Stanton, I heard about it last 
night. Mrs. George Stanton 'phoned 
for me about eleven o'clock to come to 
her hotel, as she was in trouble. I am 
indeed soriy for George. Last night, 
I also learned for the first time that it 
was she whom I had to thank for your 
magnificent treatment of me. I am 
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wondering, if, under the circumstances, 
you wish to continue it" 

"I don't follow you at all. Waters. I 
never even told my son of my arrange- 
ments with you until the morning I 
brought him to your office, and I 
learned last night for the first time 
from Estelle that you had been engaged 
to Betty before she accompanied us to 
Palm Beach. Had I known this, I 
would never have encouraged my son to 
marry her.'' 

"I think, Mr. Stanton," said Waters, 
"we had best not discuss this subject 
any further. You and George have 
my entire sympathy and you can rely 
on my fidelity to you and your 
interests." 

Stanton grasped Waters' hand and 
turned to go, then hesitating a moment, 
said, "What hotel did you say she was 
stopping at?" 

"I didn't say, but it was the Pennsyl- 
vania," replied Waters. 

Stanton went out, hailed a taxi and 
directed the driver to go to the Penn- 
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sylvania Hotel. As he rode, he thought 
the matter over carefully. If Betty 
got into the hands of an unscrupulous 
lawyer, as she likely would, the cost 
might be serious. The business was in 
the names of George and Waters, and 
of course, open to attack. The longer 
a settlement was postponed, the harder 
it would be to make. 

At the hotel, he had Mrs. George 
Stanton called on the 'phone and asked 
when she would see Mr. James Stanton. 

Betty had not slept well, so was down 
in a short time. 

"Betty," said Stanton, "regardless 
of how much provocation you have had. 
I cannot forget my great admiration 
for you, nor can I overlook the necessity 
for you to be provided for, whether you 
continue to be George's wife or not. I 
see no reason why it should be neces- 
sary to call in outsiders on this matter. 
Tell me what you need and want. Let 
us see if we cannot adjust it between 
ourselves pleasantly." 

Betty was not unprepared for this. 
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She was only uncertain what figure to 
name, chiefly not to get it too low. 

"I have not thought about it, Mr. 
Stanton, but, of course, I must live 
decently somewhere. I am entirely 
subject to your generosity.*' 

"Would you prefer a monthly allow- 
ance, which I would personally guaran- 
tee, or a lump sum?" 

"A monthly arrangement would be 
humiliating, would it not? If you 
should forget it or be ill or something, 
I might be seriously embarrassed." 

"Well, what is your idea of a lump 
sum?" he asked. 

"Oh, I leave that entirely to you." 

"George has nothing but his share of 
the business, and any drain on that 
would not only reduce its earning 
power, but also its paying ability. Per- 
sonally, I am not liable, but I am willing 
to go to any reasonable length that you 
would consider fair. How would fifty 
thousand dollars strike you?" 

Betty did not know what the situa- 
tion could really command. She fully 
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understood that it was shadowy beyond 
a certain point That sum was more 
than she had ever dreamed of owning 
in her own right, and the prospect of 
getting it at once was pleasing. 

"Whatever you say, Mr. Stanton. I 
leave it entirely to you.'' 

"All right, we will call it that. I will 
arrange to get the money in, say, three 
days and bring it to you here. We can 
then draw up some little papers by 
which you accept it in full settlement. 
In the meantime,'* drawing some bills 
from his pocket, "please accept this for 
your immediate needs, until I can 
arrange the other." 

Betty thanked him and Stanton left. 
It had been a wearing ordeal through- 
out and he felt the worse for it. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

When David Alcott read his niece's 
letter, he was not greatly surprised. 
Betty had a way of occupying the stage 
most of the time, it seemed to him. She 
had never been obstreperous, but there 
was usually some reason for discussing 
her affairs. Already, she was in "seri- 
ous trouble." 

He had made some few inquiries 
about the Stantons and learned they 
were provincial people, who had floated 
to the financial surface like many of 
their kind, via the automobile route. He 
had not interested himself further, feel- 
ing that, if history repeated itself as 
usual, it would not be long before Betty 
would be heard from, and he was not 
disturbed about it. 

Sjnnpathy for anyone was a feeling 
he had never experienced. People who 

219 
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got themselves into trouble were, to his 
thinking by far the best ones to get 
themselves out of it. Girls like Betty 
usually landed on their feet, no matter 
how far they fell. 

The suggestion of alimony, however, 
was interesting. It reminded him that 
he was Betty^s only male relative, and 
her natural guardian and protector. It 
was surely incumbent upon him to see 
that her interests were properly safe- 
guarded. Whatever she was able to 
get in the way of settlement, he was un- 
doubtedly called on to take charge of 
for her. With these inescapable facts 
in mind, he lost no time in getting to 
Hotel Pennsylvania and Betty. 

She recounted briefly the story, much 
as she had stated it to Waters. Alcott 
carefully noted the name and probable 
address of Lily^s father, as a valued 
witness; and the date, as near as Betty 
could recall, of Lily's arrival in the 
house. He made no comment on Mr. 
Stanton's visit and offer of settlement, 
beyond saying, "You were perfectly 
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right in asking for a lump sum. No 
other basis has any permanence, and 
all others invite constant appeals to 
courts for enforcement. I will see Mr. 
Stanton at once and learn just what can 
be done. I may be able to get him to 
increase the amount a little." 

Betty was highly pleased with the 
prospect of more cash. Fifty thousand 
dollars seemed a tremendous sum when 
first mentioned by Mr. Stanton, but 
after considering it carefully for almost 
a whole day, it had grown quite com- 
monplace in her mind. People were 
talking in millions these days, that was 
but one twentieth of a million. At six 
per cent, which she had heard was a 
high rate of interest, it would mean 
only $250 a month. Of course that was 
quite a jump from nothing a year, but 
it would not include an automobile of 
her own, and other luxuries to which 
she had always been accustomed. After 
a day's calculation, she saw that sum 
discounted her value outrageously. 

Alcott left, promising to report 
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within a few hours, if possible, and cer- 
tainly before the three days which Mr. 
Stanton had set had expired. He went 
straight to George's office, hoping to 
find the elder Stanton there, but was 
told that Mr. Stanton, Sr., had tele- 
phoned in that he was not feeling well 
and would not be there that day. 

He took the first train to Great Neck, 
arriving at the house about three in the 
afternoon. Spring was taking the 
place of winter, and he found Mr. Stan- 
ton lying in a swing on the porch. After 
a very formal greeting on the part of 
both, he sat down, hoping that Stanton 
would begin the conversation. 

Alcott's visit evidently represented 
more trouble. Mr. Stanton regretted 
that he had not been able to draw so 
large a checque as $50,000 at the time 
of his interview with Betty, but then, 
even if he had had that much in bank 
to spare, it would take a lawyer to draw 
a paper that would bind her against 
any further demand. These thoughts 
flashed through his mind as he re- 
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sumed his position in the swing and 
waited for his visitor to state his busi- 
ness. 

A long life of first moderate, and 
later, pronounced success in business, 
and a home where he was supreme and 
his every wish, if possible, anticipated, 
had not prepared him for trouble. 
Everything had seemed to go more or 
less wrong lately, in fact, since they had 
left Stanton. 

He missed the friends and admirers 
of his native town. Everyone he had 
met on its streets had always been glad 
and proud to see and talk to him. Here 
he was nothing. Not one neighbor had 
evidenced the slightest interest in them, 
and beyond the few people he had met 
through Betty, chief of whom was, of 
course, Waters, he knew no one. Even 
his former business acquaintances had 
lost interest in him since his retirement. 
He could easily see their anxiety to say 
goodbye when he called, for he had 
really nothing to tell them after alL 

Now, at the crowning point in his 
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career, with money enough to supply all 
reasonable wants, he began to feel a 
beaten man with the desire to slink out 
of sight. At George's office he could 
only look around, glance casually at the 
books, and leave. He did not want any 
of the clerks to report to Waters any 
undue investigation of the records 
there, for fear Waters might think him- 
self under suspicion. 

Stanton's dignity and quiet were 
rather disconcerting, but Alcott had a 
duty to perform, and this was no time 
to shrink. 

"Mr. Stanton, I called in the interest 
of my niece, Mrs. George Stanton. She 
feels that she has not been properly— ah 
—appreciated by your son, and that a 
separation would be to the best inter- 
ests of both.'' 

"I quite agree with you," said Mr. 
Stanton. 

After a slight pause, Alcott began 
again. "Of course you Imow Mrs. Stan- 
ton is without resources of her own, and 
that it is right and proper for her to 
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continue to live in the manner to which 
she has been accustomed/' 

"I have no objection whatever to 
that/' replied Mr. Stanton. 

"Well, — ah ™ what would you con- 
sider as the correct basis on which to 
begin a negotiation for settlement?'' 

"Did Mrs. Stanton send you out here 
to ask me that?" inquired Mr. Stanton. 

"Mrs. Stanton sent for me to consult 
with her over her future, and my call 
on you is the result." 

"That is very strange," replied Stan- 
ton. "I have already settled the mat- 
ter to Mrs. Stanton's entire satisfac- 
tion, and its conclusion only awaits the 
actual payment of the agreed sum. 
When did she send for you?" 

"I saw Mrs. Stanton this morning, 
after which I went to your son's office. 
Not finding you there, I came here 
directly," answered Alcott. 

Mr. Stanton remained quiet a few 
moments. Finally he asked, "Did Mrs. 
Stanton tell you the amount we agreed 
on?" 



( 
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"She said you suggested fifty thou- 
sand dollars, but the income from that 
amount would not by any means sup- 
port her in a proper manner/' 

"What does she want?" asked Stan- 
ton. 

"One hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars properly invested would, per- 
haps, be sufficient," Alcott replied. 

"How does she propose to get it?" 

Stanton's coolness and his recumbent 
position were telling on Alcott's temper. 
A member of his family had been 
grossly insulted by the son of this im- 
pudent parvenu, who had the audacity 
to lie back there and tantalize him, 
David Alcott, in this manner. He broke 
out™"You may be sure, sir, that my 
niece will find a way to get it and every 
dollar I have in the world is behind her 
in the effort to do so." 

"Well, let her try it out," replied Stan- 
ton. "Before you go, and, in order to 
show my appreciation of your interest 
in her behalf, I will tell you one or two 
facts, which may help you both in your 
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efforts. My son has nothing in his 
own right except the half share in his 
firm, which I recently bought for him. 
I paid exactly fifty thousand dollars for 
that. With my name behind the busi- 
ness, that additional capital is worth 
several times that amount. The mo- 
ment you attack it, I withdraw even 
moral support. Do you flatter yourself 
that any court will award her all her 
husband possesses and deprive him of 
his business besides? My offer to her 
of fifty thousand dollars was most lib- 
eral. It was not made as hush money, 
but because I have been sincerely fond 
of her. As I begin to learn her true 
character, however, it will be the regret 
of my life, that instead of urging him 
to marry her, I did not threaten to dis- 
inherit him if he did so." 

The unanswerable logic of these 
statements cooled Alcott off rapidly. 
Betty's case was, on reflection, not 
quite so strong as he had thought. The 
situation must be handled carefully, 
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and above all, this father must not be 
pressed too hard. 

The offer of the fifty thousand dol- 
lars remained, of course. Any further 
pressure at this time might strain it, 
and Alcott thought best to try to get 
additional light on the business before 
proceeding. He rose, saying, "I hope 
Mr. Stanton, it will not be necessary 
for my niece to enter any proceedings 
to protect herself in this matter." 

"None at all," replied Stanton, "if she 
sticks to her bargain." 

"Good afternoon, Mr. Stanton," and 
Alcott took his leave. 

His report to Betty of progress was 
not very gratifying. 

"I found Mr. Stanton at his home. He 
was ill, and I could only get a brief word 
with him, but I made him see that fifty 
thousand dollars was not sufficient for 
you. He is considering a possibe in- 
crease. Who is the other partner, 
Waters?" 

"Why, Jim Waters. You know him." 

"What? Why he is one of the clever- 
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est young men I know. How did he 
happen to tie up to the Stantons?" 

"Perhaps Jim and I had the same mo- 
tive for getting tied up to them/' 

"But if he needed capital, surely any 
man in town would have advanced it 
He has always been headed for success. 
That is the man you should have mar- 
ried. 

"None of his friends ever pursued 
him with their money. Neither did the 
Stantons, until after I had married into 
their family." 

"Oh, I see. Then it is not the busi- 
ness we should attack, as you have an 
interest in its success. Too bad, it is 
the only asset your present husband 
has. I should advise you to close with 
Mr. Stanton, without further parley. I 
feel sure he will not increase his offer, 
and my only hopes was to reach them 
through the son." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

After Alcott had gone, Mr. Stanton 
stayed on in the swing, thinking over 
this new evidence of Betty's dupKcity. 
Never again would he pretend an 
ability to judge books by the cover. 
Betty had seemed the perfection of 
young womanhood. In reality, she was 
exactly the reverse, and he was no more 
clever than George in finding her out. 
Perhaps he was less so. This last de- 
mand was disgusting, but it was worth 
something to be finally rid of her. 

He felt that these new and trying 
scenes had left their mark. His ap- 
petite had left him, and what he forced 
himself to eat, did not digest. Sleep, 
too, was deserting him. After an hour 
or, at most, two, he would wake up, his 
brain on fire with a rehash of the day's 
annoyances. 

280 
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MoUie was not happy in the setting in 
which he had put her. George, who, he 
felt, had always needed careful coach- 
ing in order to accomplish anything in 
life, was threatening to sink beneath 
this blow. Estelle looked worn and 
miserable. Evidently the life did not 
suit her any too well. The whole ex- 
periment was a dismal failure, but they 
were in it, and could they go back now? 

Certainly New York had been an un- 
satisfying place, but it made one dis- 
satisfied with any other place. Peace 
had its price; $150,000 was a big sum, 
but if that was the price, he would pay 
it. No more interviews with Betty or 
her representatives, however. He 
would turn the whole thing over to 
Waters, who had known her a long 
time, and could probably handle the 
matter better than he. 

Waters listened to Mr. Stanton's re- 
cital of the interviews, with close atten- 
tion. In closing, Mr. Stanton said, 
"$150,000 is an awful price. For my- 
self, I would not give her $5,000, but 
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perhaps my children would rather lose 
that much money than have a nasty 
scandal attached to their names for life, 
and, Waters, these storms and scenes 
are simply killing me. All these years 
Fve lived quietly and happily in a small 
town, and it was surely a sad day when 
I left it." 

"Just turn the whole matter over to 
me, Mr. Stanton," broke in Waters. 
"The girl is crazy™$50,000 is a most 
liberal settlement, much more than she 
deserves. As you offered it, you are, 
of course, willing to give it, but not one 
cent more shall she get. I think I 
know how to end all this 'uncle' busi- 
ness. That old grafter would have it 
away from her in six months, anyhow. 
Go home and forget it all. I will re- 
port to you in a couple of days. You 
look really ill. Take a little trip some- 
where." 

Waters saw Stanton to the elevator. 
He was deeply concerned at the appear- 
ance of his friend. The thought of dis- 
cussing the situation with Betty was 
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most distasteful, but he could not refuse 

Mr. Stanton now. The man looked ill 

and certainly was in need of help. 

Strange that a thing of this sort should 

knock him so hard; but, after all, he 

had worked all his life, probably, to see 

his children happily settled for the rest 

of their lives. 
He had not seen Bowman out there 

for some time, and he wondered if 
things had gone wrong there, as he had 
always feared they would. It was a 
rotten shame that the Stantons should 
have so much trouble. Never had he 
met nicer, kinder people. Poor Betty, 
if she had only had such parents, per- 
haps she might have had some of the 
beautiful womanly traits of Estelle, in- 
stead of being the mercenary little 
heartless thing that she was. 

When he called Betty up, to ask her 
if he could see him that afternoon, 
she had seemed delighted with the pros- 
pect, suggesting that she meet him at 
the Ritz for tea. That was not the 
place he would have chosen to discuss 
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things with her, but he was glad he 
would be able to get the disagreeable 
task over before the day ended. To- 
morrow was Saturday, and he wanted 
to be able to go out to stay with the 
Stantons. 

He arrived at the hotel only a minute 
or two ahead of Betty, who, for once, 
was punctiliously on time. Though he 
felt in a most condemnatory mood to- 
ward her, he could not criticize her 
looks as she spun out of the revolving 
door by his side. 

"Hello, Jim!" she cried. "Isn't this 
like the good old time ? I wonder if we 
can get the little table in the comer we 
used to love." 

The table was unoccupied and they 
took their seats at it, as they had many 
times before. The present, however, 
over-shadowed the glamour of the past. 
She had treated herself as a piece of 
merchandise and sold out on the first 
high bid. She was most attractive still, 
but as a possible future Mrs. Waters, 
she had ceased to exist. The months as 
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George Stanton's wife, were unf orget- 
able, so he lost no time in coming to the 
point. 

"Well, Mrs. George Washington Stan- 
ton, are you still determined to adorn 
the divorce court with your charming 
presence?'' 

"Silly, of course I am. Do you think 
I could ever go back to that fool? I 
loathe him." 

"Did you ever do anything else?" he 
inquired. 

"No, I always detested him, but what 
is the use of repeating it here. I told you 
how I felt the other night. What is it 
you want to say to me ? I am sure you 
have come representing those people. 
Say it right out, and let us be done 
with it." 

"They are perfectly capable of repre- 
senting themselves. Whatever opinion 
you may have of George, you must 
know he is the son of his father, and 
that father is no fool, by any means. He 
has taken the measure of this situation 
with exactness, and if you think he can 
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be scared, you are wrong. You have 
nothing with which to frighten him. 
All you can get by fighting them ,is to 
be fought back. Assuming that George 
has looked elsewhere for love or its 
counterpart, how long can any man live 
with a woman who detests him, and not 
find it out and after finding it out, what 
is usually the next thing he does?'' 

"Turns his eyes from the drawing 
room to the kitchen, I suppose," snap- 
ped Betty. 

"That is where our most important 
wants are supplied, but that is not the 
point. I came, not to advise you, but 
simply to say that if you want that 
$50,000, you can have it, and this is the 
last call for dinner in the dining car. 
Mr. Stanton does not intend to bother 
with this matter any further. After 
I leave you, if you have not accepted 
with the idea of sticking to your ac- 
ceptance, the offer is finally with- 
drawn, and Mr. Stanton's lawyers will 
conduct the remaining negotiations. If 
my opinion is of value, I believe you 
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will not get half that sum from them. 
As an injured wife, you inspire sym- 
pathy, but if you get too far into the 
money column, you will lose it all/' 

"I will accept it," replied Betty in a 
subdued voice. 

"You told Mr. Stanton that before, 
and then proceeded to send your uncle 
out to ask for $150,000. He did not get 
it and he won't. You had better put 
him in the discard and play the game 
alone, Betty. There is no way of 
squeezing Stanton, and another effort 
at it will be expensive." 

"I understand," said Betty. "I would 
never have sent for him, if you had not 
been so cold and cruel the other night. 
When you left, I realized my loneliness, 
and Uncle was the only one to whom I 
could turn. He meant all right, but 
never mind that. Now, have we fin- 
ished with the Stantons, and can we 
talk about ourselves? 

"We haven't quite finished with 
them. It will be necessary for you to 
come to the lawyer's office and sign the 
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required papers. The cash will then 
be put in escrow until the divorce is 
granted to you, when the money will be 
paid over. If you like, you can have 
your own attorney at once. You will 
need him to file your papers anyhow, 
and he will tell you this is the custom- 
ary procedure." 

"I don't know any attorney," replied 
Betty. "You get one and I will sign 
whatever is necessary. Now, lef s for- 
get them all. Take me to dinner tonight 
and the theatre. I am so lonesome and 
miserable, I need cheering up." 

Waters felt he could not refuse, so 
when he left her at her hotel it was 
with the promise that he would return 
to take her to dinner. 

He enjoyed the evening more than he 
had expected. Betty omitted all per- 
sonalities and was just the amusing and 
entertaininj? companion she knew so 
well how to be. 

The next morning true to her word, 
she met him at his lawyer's office and 
signed the agreement, saying as she did 
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SO, "Jim, I am doing this on your ad- 
vice, for I know you would never ad- 
vise me to, unless you thought it was 
for my best interest/' 

Though her uncle had made her see 
acceptance of the $50,000 was the only 
thing possible for her, she wanted Jim 
to feel the entire burden of responsi- 
bility, and it was that which made him 
promise to see her Monday night on his 
return from Great Neck. 

When Waters arrived at the Great 
Neck station, the Stanton's car was not 
there. We waited for it a few minutes, 
and then took a taxi up to the house. 
The moment the butler opened the door, 
he knew there was something wrong 
within, and immediately asked how Mr. 
Stanton was. 

"They say it is a stroke, sir, but the 
doctor has not gotten here yet, and Mr. 
George Stanton has not returned from 
the city." 

For a moment Waters was undecided 
as to whether it would be kinder to go 
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than stay, but, since George was not in 
the house, he felt he might be of use. 

"When was he taken ill?" he asked. 

"Not over half an hour ago, sir. He 
is still in the sitting room." 

Waters let the man take his bag to 
his room and went up to see Mr. Stan- 
ton. Estelle heard him coming and 
rushed out, thinking it was the doctor. 
When she saw her mistake, she did not 
speak, but stepped aside to let him 
enter the room. Mr. Stanton was sit- 
ting in his big chair, looking straight 
ahead. MoUie was rubbing one arm, 
the other hung lifelessly down at his 
side. His whole body seemed to have 
sagged to the left. His face, too, was 
drooping on one side. If his eyes had 
looked as if they were taking in the 
scenes of this world, one would have 
thought he was smiling derisively at 
the farce, but Waters knew it was the 
gaze of one who was no longer inter- 
ested in life's drama. 

When the doctor arrived. Waters as- 
sisted him in getting Mr. Stanton to his 
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bedroom. Mrs- Stanton, always before 
so efficient, was completely unnerved, 
and rendered helpless by this illness, 
which appeared to have no pain to 
alleviate. This speechless, inert piece 
of humanity, that neither saw nor 
heard, left nothing for her to do. Fear- 
ing some serious trouble with her, the 
doctor ordered her from the room, and 
she submissively allowed Lily to take 
her away. Then turning to Waters, 
he said, "This is a stroke of apoplexy. 
At the most, he can live only a few 
hours.'' 

When George returned, he, like his 
mother, could not stand the appearance 
of his father, and there was nothing he 
could do, he went to his mother to com- 
fort her. 

Estelle, knowing her father would 
soon drift off, would not leave his 
room. Waters, too, felt that he should 
stay with his friend until the end. 

The doctor returned at twelve o'clock 
and seemed surprised to find Mr. Stan- 
ton still alive. It was not until three 
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o'clock in the morning, that Estelle, on 
one side of the bed, and Waters on the 
other, witnessed the final struggle of 
James Clifford Stanton's leave taking. 

Dry eyed, Estelle walked over to 
Waters and thanked him for staying. 
George came out of his mother's room, 
and learning that all was over, col- 
lapsed in Waters' arms. 

When Estelle entered Mrs. Stanton's 
room, she was prepared for an ordeal, 
but her mother was apparntly dozing. 
She looked down at her sorrowfully, 
realizing what she would awake to. 
Lily whispered, "She has just this mo- 
ment fallen asleep." Somehow, Estelle 
felt that her mother was not sleeping, 
but that her great love was carrying 
her a little way with her husband on 
his journey. 

Estelle stood there waiting for her 
mother to return. In a few minutes 
she opened her eyes. Tears were 
streaming from them, and she said, 
"Daughter, I know your Pa has gone, 
for I have just said goodbye to him." 
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Both women submitted calmly to 
death^s sorrow. There were none of 
the manifestations of wild grief that 
usually accompany regret for the flow- 
ers that were forgotten during life. 

Waters attended to all of the details, 
only going to the city for a short time 
on Monday, and returning to be with 
the family for the funeral Tuesday 
morning. 

After it was over and on returning to 
his office, he remembered that he still 
had Betty^s agreement in his pocket and 
had forgotten the cheque from Mr. 
Stanton. There was no doubt that the 
money was available, and he could ar- 
range with George to make good his 
father's promise. 

He had Mrs. George Stanton tele- 
phoned that he would call on her that 
evening. 



CHAPTER XX. 

The morning after the funeral, 
George went into his mother's room to 
have a talk with her. "Mother," he said, 
"I have been counting myself up. 
Father was so magnificent, that I never 
had a serious thought. He knew every- 
thing, he supplied everything and he 
decided everything. What was the 
use of my butting in when he was in 
full charge. The result is, I don't know 
anything about his or our affairs. I 
don't know where his money is invested 
or what he had. I realize it is up to 
me now to step into his shoes. I have 
been on my knees a good part of last 
night praying to be shown how to fill 
them. I don't believe I am a fool, only 
a child in knowledge; but if I put my 
whole mind to it, I am sure I can do 
pretty well. 

244 
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'^Heretofore, I have been spending 
my life playing with toys. Even Betty 
was a doll stuffed with sawdust. She 
knows that I loved her and that I never 
gave a thought to any other woman, 
least of all that poor girl downstairs, 
but she married me for money, and 
more because father approved of her 
than for any regard for me. Father's 
liking for her made her feel she was 
close to the source of supply. She has 
taught me a lesson for life. I don't 
think I will make that kind of a mis- 
take again. 

"I may not be able to make any money 
yet, but I can soon learn to hang on to 
it. Goodbye, Mother. Fm off to the 
office — it's business from now on, no 
more pleasure." 

Mrs. Stanton experienced a thrill of 
pride as her son left. She had never 
seen a fault in her *T)oy," but found 
more in him to admire each day. 

When George reached the office, 
Lily's father was there awaiting him. 
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He called Bower into his private office 
and invited him to sit down. 

"You said I should come here," said 
Bower. 

"That is all right," replied George. 
"What can I do for you?" 

"You can't do anything for me, but 
I want you to right the wrong youVe 
done her," said Bower. 

"Look here," began George, "you 
were young once, weren't you? Didn't 
you go around with any girls then?" 

"I did a good many things in my sin- 
ful youth, but that has nothing to do 
with this matter." 

"It has a lot to do with it," said 
George. "You began life like any other 
man, but now you are so holy, you think 
you can teach the good Lord how things 
should be done. When they caught a 
woman at adultery. He forgave her and 
told her to sin no more, but you are too 
good for that. You want to choke her 
life right out. Next time you pray, 
when you get to 'Forgive us our sins, 
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as we forgive others/ remember that 
sinful youth of yours. 

"I never touched your daughter and 
never wanted to. I don^t know what 
she has done in her life, but now she is 
certainly a good, honest girl. You are a 
murderer and your proper place right 
now is the electric chair, and you know 
it. You—ranting about other peop]e*s 
sins ! You make m ^ tick ! Better look 
inside. There are four witnesses living 
now, who saw you try to kill your 
daughter; all I have to do, is to call the 
police on this telephone and you won^t 
see the outside of prison for some 
years." 

When George began, Bower^s face 
had worn a surly, defiant look, but as 
he went on, that gave place to bewilder- 
ment. 

"Mr. Stanton," he wailed, "I love my 
girl and was willing to lose my own soul 
by killing her to save her—I thank God 
it ain't necessary ™I may as well go." 

"No, sit down," commanded George. 
"I am not going to make any trouble. 
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You probably thought you were doing 
what was right; I am trying to show 
you how far wrong you were. You 
broke up my home that night, and 
what you said drove my wife away 
from me. You made her think I had 
brought Lily to the house to take her 
place, and she still believes it, and will 
not come back to me. You heard all 
that was said and you know all about 
Lily^s being there. Now, how much do 
you think I owe you?'' 

"I told you, Mr. Stanton, I came after 
my girl to save her, not to get money. I 
will take her back with me and treat 
her well.'' 

As George was showing him out of 
the outer office door. Waters entered. 

"Jim, this is Mr. Bower, Lily's father. 
I guess you've heard of him. He and 
I understand each other now, and he 
knows that I never injured his daugh- 
ter in any way." 

"Oh, yes," replied Waters, shaking 
Bower's hand. "I've heard of him, and 
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I am more than glad that he knows the 
truth at last. 

Jim could see that George was well 
pleased with the interview. 

"Well, how much were you able to 
close with him for?" he asked. "You 
must give him nothing until after the 
divorce." 

"He did not want money, Jim. He is 
a religious fanatic. He is going to take 
his daughter back and treat her right." 

"You believe that? Why, Alcott 
must have reached him already and told 
him that he would help him to soak you 
after they get the divorce. That is 
why they want the girl. Their whole 
case depends upon them." 

"I don't think so," said George, "but, 
if you are right, we can't help it. I 
expect you think I am mostly fool, and 
I don't blame you. I never had to be 
anything while father was here to run 
everything to perfection, but I believe 
I can surprise you from now on. I've 
always been anxious to get away from 
the office to play, but I've had play 
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enough. My toys are all broken and I 
don't want any new ones. Fm ready to 
stay here not only all day, but all night, 
if necessary to learn this business and 
be of use to it. I couldn't be my fath- 
er's son and not have some sense some- 
where back in my head. Just help me 
to find it, and I'll go right on alone." 

"Splendid," broke in Waters. "I am 
simply delighted, you are all right." 

"I suppose the first thing is to learn 
what father had, and how to manage it 
now that he is gone. I am sure he 
didn't owe a dollar, for he often said 
so. Perhaps I can be learning this 
business at the same time." 

"I will help you to get started," re- 
plied Waters. "Be sure of one thing. 
Now that your father is dead, you will 
have quite a few callers who will say he 
was their friend and had promised 
loans or other cash advances to or 
through them. It always happens. 
Keep tight hold on everything you have 
and invest in nothing. Keep the estate 
assets liquid and as much of it in cash 
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or its equivalent as possible. You will 
have the inheritance tax to pay within 
the year — both State and Government 
—it will require cash and a lot of it." 

"I understand," said George. "I will 
make no move without first consulting 
you." 



CHAPTER XXL 

David Alcott had seen the death 
notice of Mr. Stanton in the paper and 
had rushed to Betty advising her to 
stand pat, until he could learn the size 
of the estate and how much had been 
left to George. She had seen the wis- 
dom of this and put Waters off, when 
he broached the subject, refusing to 
consider the $50,000, but not stating 
what she would accept. Waters, know- 
ing the paper she had signed was of no 
legal value and could not be enforced, 
had returned it to her. 

It had proven very difficult for Al- 
cott to get any real data on the estate. 
No account could be forced for a year, 
and Betty was opposed to so long a 
wait. The only hope, therefore, was 
that the Court would demand a state- 
ment, and they resolved to risk that. 

252 
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Divorce proceedings could always be 
stopped, Alcott explained, right up to 
the granting of the final decree, which 
the Court would not do until asked for 
it. They were perfectly safe, there- 
fore, up to that point. Betty filed her 
papers, and, by agreement of counsel, a 
jury was waived and the matter sent to 
a referee. The Court appointed Har- 
rison Grantley, Esq., to hear the testi- 
mony and report on it. 

Mr. Grantley was an elderly man of 
unquestioned social distinction and the 
highest reputation generally. His law 
practice was small, owing to his many 
social duties, but he stood in great favor 
for the first taking of testimony. Mr. 
Grantley appointed the twelfth of Octo- 
ber for the first taking of the testi- 
mony. 

Neither Alcott nor Betty had been 
able to learn the intentions of the Stan- 
tons, beyond Waters' statement to the 
latter that he did not believe there 
would be any contest if her demands 
were reasonable. They made her no 
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proposition of settlement^ and, alter 
having repudiated her bargain twice, 
Betty could hardly open negotiations 
for a third attempt. 

It was, therefore, with considerable 
anxiety that Alcott and Betty had ap- 
proached the day set for the hearing. 
Alcott had readily found Bowers, who 
promised to attend. He had sub- 
poenaed lily. He had also called in 
Mr. Middleton, a celebrated cross ex- 
aminer, in order to have the best, in 
case anything unforseen happened. 
They were sure George would not pro- 
duce Lily, so they had to, much to their 
regret, as they could not cross examine 
their own witness. Beyond Betty her- 
self, there was no other witness. 
George's conduct had been beyond 
criticism at all other points. 

When the day arrived, they were all 
in Mr. Grantley's office. It was a large 
room, the walls adorned with a fine law 
library. A long, wide table stood in 
the center of the room with chairs on 
each side. Mr. Grantley was seated at 
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the end of the table with the stenog- 
rapher. On the one side were Betty, 
Lily and Bowers, with Mr. Alcott 
behind the three, and Betty^s two at- 
torneys. On the other side were George, 
Estelle and George's lawyer, Mr. Atter- 
bury. 

Betty was first sworn. She testified 
briefly to the scene at the Great Neck 
house and the assertions of Lily's 
father. She also stated that George 
had told her about being expelled from 
college through some connection with 
this girl. She was not cross examined. 

Lily was next sworn. She denied 
that George had even suggested any- 
thing improper to her, or that she had 
ever had any relation of any kind with 
him. Mr. Atterbury asked the referee 
to permit him to cross examine her 
later. Betty's counsel objected, but 
Mr. Grantley said that while the request 
was unusual, he desired to permit the 
defense every opportunity to conduct 
their case to their own satisfaction and 
granted the request. 
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Bower was the next witness. Betty 
could not entirely conceal her triumph- 
ant expression as her star witness was 
sworn. 

"Mr. Bower," began Mr. Middleton, 
"you visited Mr. Stanton's home on the 
evening of the first of April, in order 
to find your daughter, did you not?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"And you found her there? 

"Yes, sir." 

"Why did you expect to find ^^^ 
there?" 

"Because she had run away from 
home and I believed she had gone after 
Mr. Stanton." 

"Tell us why you believed that?" 

"She and some other girls had gone 
to a road house party with him and 
some of his friends and she did not come 
home for two days. I understood she 
was with him during that time. She 
always denied it, and I thought she was 
lying to me to protect him. When I 
punished her, she threatened to go to 
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him for help, so there was nothing else 
for me to think." 

"And you traced her to Great Neck 
and found her in Mr. Stanton^s home?'' 

"Yes, sir." 

"You did not know Mr. Stanton had 
since been married and that his wife 
was with him there, too?" 

"No, sir." 

^TTou were greatly excited when you 
saw her, were you not?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"And you accused her before the en- 
tire household of being his mistress, 
did you not?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"She denied this, I suppose?" 

'Tes, sir." 

"Did you believe her denial?" 

"No, sir." 

"Take the witness," said Mr. Middle- 
ton, and Mr. Atterbury began. 

"Mr. Bower, after your visit to Great 
Neck, as described in your testimony, 
did you return to your home?" 

^Tes, sir." 
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^Have you ever since that time made 
any further investigation of the ab- 
sence of your daughter after that road 
house party? 

^Tfes, sir.' 

^^When did you make this investiga- 
tion?'^ 

^'Just a short time ago.'' 

^'What have you discovered?" 

^That she was telling the truth when 
she said she had been under Dr. Hodg- 
son's care^ because she had been made 
sick^ drinking some kind of lemonade 
they had at the road house. I never 
believed her story when she told it, or 
took the trouble to see the doctor until 
quite a while after I came back from 
Great Neck." 

"Did the doctor account for the en- 
tire time she was absent?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Then she could not have been with 
Mr. Stanton during that time?" 

"No, sir. I am now sure she could 
not." 

Betty, her attorneys and Alcott had 
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listened to this with absolute amaze- 
ment. They had not expected a cross 
examination and merely looked for the 
fight over the settlement. 

Mr. Middleton said, "Your honor, this 
man is blowing hot and cold. His im- 
pressions lean both ways, and show he 
is utterly unreliable.^' 

"I think the cross examination should 
proceed," announced Mr. Grantley. 

"Mr. Bower, have you any other rea- 
son to suppose that your daughter was 
at any time the mistress of Mr. Stan- 
ton? If so, state it." 

"No, sir. Beyond those two days 
which the doctor fully explained, I do 
not think she had any opportunity to 
be with him." 

"That is all," said Mr. Atterbury. 

Mr. Middleton resumed examination. 

"Who told you to inject this improb- 
able story about the doctor having her 
at his house and all that?" 

Mr. Grantley interposed, "Are you 
cross examining the witness?" 

"No, Your Honor, but this man has 
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played with us, leading us to believe 
one thing, and on the stand absolutely 
refuting it My client is without re- 
sources and her husband's family have 
large wealth. I leave the obvious in- 
ference in your hands." 

'This is not the place for inferences,'* 
said Mr. Grantley. 'TTou are endeavor- 
ing to produce testimony to dissolve a 
marriage. That is a serious proposi- 
tion. It is evident that the plaintiff 
is sincere in the belief that she has been 
wronged, but it is possible she may be 
mistaken. We respect her belief, but 
we must ask you to corroborate if 

Mr. Atterbury rose and offered to 
put the defendant on the stand so that 
the plaintiffs attorney could examine 
him in any way that he saw fit. 

Mr. Middleton called Alcott and Betty 
out of the room for consultation. They 
decided that, in view of this most unex- 
pected turn of affairs, nothing could 
be lost by accepting the offer and Mr. 
Middleton promised to tear George to 
pieces in short order. 
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George was sworn. Mr. Atterbury 
said, "Mr. Stanton have you at any time 
had any criminal relations with Miss 
Bower?" 

"Never," replied George. 

"Take the witness," said Mr. Atter- 
bury. 

"Mr. Stanton," asked Mr. Middleton, 
"when this man accused you before 
your wife and family of seducing his 
daughter, did you deny it?" 

"No," answered George. 

"Were you proud of the accusation?" 

"Not very." 

"You were willing that your young 
and beautiful wife should think you had 
committed this crime, were you?" 

"It did not occur to me that she would 
believe it." 

"Not believe a father when he ac- 
cused his own daughter of it, before all 
of you? Why not?" 

"Because she knew it was not true." 

"What? How could she even think 
it was not true?" 
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"She didn't even think it was true. 
She was not looking for truth or false- 
hood, but for an excuse to bring this 
divorce suit" 

"I ask that that answer be stricken 
out,'' said Mr. Middleton. 

"The question was improper and in- 
vited the answer. Strike both out, Mr. 
Stanton cannot be expected to know 
what his wife thinks," said the referee. 

"Mr. Stanton, what was the value of 

your father's estate?" asked Middleton. 
Mr. Atterbury was on his feet at 

once, objecting to the question as at 
least premature. The argument over 
it was lengthy. Finally Mr. Atterbury 
was sustained. 

Mr. Middleton said, "Your Honor, we 
have stated our case. My client is con- 
vinced that her husband has been, and 
is unfaithful to her, and, although some 
of the evidence is not what we were led 
to believe it would be, I feel that we 
have shown how utterly impossible and 
unreasonable it would be to ask her to 
resume her marital relations. We ask 
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an absolute divorce, with alimony suited 
to the wealth of her husband We now 
ask permission to establish the amount 
of his fortune by his own testimony." 

Mr. Grantley said, "I regret, Mr. Mid- 
dleton, that I am not, as yet, able to rec- 
ommend this divorce. Neither do I 
see, at this time, that it is necessary to 
take up the question of Mr. Stanton^s 
wealth. I suggest an adjournment of 
thirty days, to enable both sides to con- 
sider the situation, and a meeting here 
on the 10th of November at 3 P. M. to 
resume the matter. In the interval, 
Mr. Stanton will, I am sure, supply his 
wif e^s needs in a satisfactory manner." 

Betty was distracted over the out- 
come of the hearing. She had not only 
failed to better her financial prospects 
by it, but had forfeited as well any 
chance of ever winning Waters back. 
He had shown in every way his alle- 
giance to the Stantons. Her aunts were 
furious with her for entering the 
divorce court at all, and she felt that 
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she had not a friend in the world to 
turn to. 

Sorrow had certainly altered George. 
There seemed nothing of the silly boy, 
who was at her beck and call a few 
months ago, in the man who had just 
now fought her petition. If she had 
only known how things were going to 
turn out, how differently she would 
have acted. She did not care much for 
the divorce now. What was there to 
be gained by it? 

Without consulting her uncle (she 
was through with his advice), she de- 
termined to withdraw her suit. Before 
it was too late, she was going to try to 
get George back. After all, they were 
man and wife. "Whom God has joined 
together, let no man put asunder" was 
the decree of the Highest Court, and 
the law that the Stantons lived by. 
Surely all she would have to do was to 
tell George she thought it wrong for 
them to separate. It certainly did 
seem wrong to her under the present 
condition, criminally wrong. She 
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wanted to put her plans in action, but 
how? She did not feel that she knew 
George as he was now. What could 
she say to wipe out the past and that 
would appeal to him ? She decided that 
the only thing to do was to try to rein- 
state herself with his mother, and to 
get her to intercede for her. 

Mrs. Stanton, in her widow^s tweeds 
and the calm repose that sorrow had 
given her, was not as accessible as she 
used to be. After Betty was seated in 
the drawing room, facing her, the task 
of winning her mother-in-law over 
seemed more formidable. 

"Mrs. Stanton, I have come to tell 
you that I find I have made a ghastly 
mistake. I don^t want a divorce from 
my husband. I am sorry I ever con- 
templated so sinful a thing; I felt that 
he did not love me. Now, I know he 
was innocent and does love me." 

"My child," Mrs. Stanton said slowly, 
"I am indeed glad that you have at last 
found out that you misjudged George. 
He certainly did love you." 
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"Oh, don^t say 'did love/ Mrs. Stan- 
ton. Don't you think he still cares? I 
have never had any affection in my 
life save what he gave me, and I was so 
jealous of it, I made a fool of myself. I 
had no mother to go to in my trouble, 
only my uncle, who insisted that a di- 
vorce was the only possible thing, and 
conducted the case as if money was the 
sole issue. The sacredness of marriage 
he did not take into consideration. 
What does a selfish old bachelor know 
of love? Dear Mrs. Stanton, you are 
in great sorrow. You have lost your 
husband, but after years of living hap- 
pily with him. I have lost mine after 
only having him a few months. I beg 
of you to help me get him back." 

"Betty, I am sorry for you, if you 
really ever did love your husband^ for 
your grief must be greater than mine. 
I shall soon go to my husband, but I am 
afraid that your actions have made the 
breach too wide between you and 
George for you to ever be able to find 
the way back." 
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"I know I can^t find the way back 
alone, Mrs. Stanton, that is why I have 
come to you, to help me. What would 
you tell Estelle to do, if she were in my 
place?" 

"Estelle would never have treated 
her husband as you did yours." 

"No, that is because she has always 
had a mother and has known nothing 
else but love all her life. I would not 
have been the girl I am, if I had had a 
home or any affecttion. K George 
cannot forgive me now, won^t you let 
me come back to you and help me be- 
come the woman George would love?" 

"I can't refuse you that, Betty, if you 
really want to return to your husband 
and be a good wife. It is my duty to 
help you, whether I have any faith in 
the experiment or not." 

"Then may I come home, Mrs. Stan- 
ton ? I can't stand it alone in that hotel 
another day with not a soul to speak to. 
K you will let me come, you will never 
regret it." 
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"Yes," said Mrs. Stanton, "and of 
course, I shall not regret it. There can 
never be regret for doing our duty. 
Regret is the penalty when we fail to 
do it." 

Betty was no longer playing a part. 
She really wanted to come back. 

This was the only home she had ever 
had, in which she was not a visitor. She 
had terminated her stay herself but she 
wanted to return ; and there were a few 
tears of contrition mixed in with the 
flood of self pity as she threw her arms 
around Mrs. Stanton and wept. 

She knew that the dark shadows in 
her life were those she had made when 
she had stood in her own light, and she 
began to realize that, when there is noth- 
ing but self, it obscures the vision so 
completely that failure is inevitable. 
With the realization, a little feeling of 
consideration for others crept in. She 
determined that when she came back 
she would try to do something to lift 
some of the gloom that had settled 
down upon this household she had 
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thought too gaily middle class, when 
she first came into it. 

Mrs. Stanton sent Betty back to town 
in the car. Estelle and George were 
motoring home with Jim Waters, who 
was going to stay over Sunday with 
them. Betty was sorry he would be 
there the night of her return, but, after 
all, what did it matter? Mrs. Stanton 
would have broken the news to them 
before her arrival. 

Betty had not taken long to pack, but 
put off starting back to Great Neck 
until after five, for fear she might ar- 
rive there ahead of them. When she 
reached the house, Mrs. Stanton was in 
the living room. The others, she said, 
were dressing. Mrs. Stanton went 
with her to her room. George had evi- 
dently not been occupying it since her 
departure, as there was no trace of him 
there. 

"Betty," Mrs. Stanton said, as soon 
as the maid closed the door, "George 
was not at all cross at your returning 
home. Either he or Jim were to go 
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West on a business trip Monday. George 
has decided that he will be the one to 
go; he leaves this evening/' 

"Doesn't he want to speak to me be- 
fore he goes?" 

"No, not tonight He goes right 
after dinner/' 

"Well, if he feels that way, I won't 
come down to dinner. I was hoping he 
might have been a little glad that I was 
back." 

"I don't think he knows what he feels 
just yet, and most likely wants to get 
away by himself to find out. Dinner 
will be ready in a half hour, so I will 
leave you now, and if you wish to please 
me, you will come down to dinner." 

"I will," Betty said meekly. 

She was back, but how did George 
intend to act? He certainly was not 
overjoyed at her return. Could she 
stand the humiliation of appearing at 
the table before Waters, as the unwel- 
come guest? 

She had no desire to change her 
frock, and instead sat down to wait for 
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the half hour to pass. When the time 
was up she felt unable to go through 
with the ordeal, and was just about to 
ring for the maid to send down word 
that she was not well enough to come 
to dinner when Estelle knocked at her 
door and called out, "Dinner is ready, 
Betty," as if nothing had ever hap- 
pened. She rushed to the door and 
impetuously threw her arms around Es- 
telle, more grateful for her coming to 
her at this moment than she had ever 
been for anything in her life. 

Waters, wishing himself anywhere 
in the world but there when Betty made 
her appearance, was amazed to see Es- 
telle and Betty coming down the stairs 
together, with their arms around each 
other's waists. Would wonders never 
cease? Was there ever a girl given so 
big a soul as Estelle Stanton? He 
could scarcely see the little insignificant 
person she was shielding at her side, as 
she walked across to them, her eyes 
pleading clemency for the prodigal's 
return. 
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George rose from the sofa, where he 
was sitting with his mother, and greet- 
ed Betty as he might if she had just re- 
joined them after a few minutes in- 
stead of months of absence. 

Dinner was trying for everyone. Im- 
mediately after it, George started for 
town, Jim running him down to the sta- 
tion. Betty could find no fault with 
their reception of her, but it was all 
she could do to wait until she got to 
her room before the flood gates of tears 
were opened. 

Estelle did not follow Betty up to her 
room. She had done all she could and 
she knew her mother would go in to her 
before she went to bed. 

It was a glorious moonlight night, 
too lovely to stay indoors, so she went 
out on the porch. As she sat there, 
looking out over the placid water and 
listening to its soothing sound, as it lap- 
ped the shores, she was sadly happy. 
The storms seemed about over, and 
time was laying his consoling hand 
upon her grief and disillusionments. 
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Youth, even with tear dimmed eyes, 
looks out into the future hopefully, and 
always expects the fulfillment of life's 
promises. 

When Waters returned from the sta- 
tion, he was delighted to find Estelle 
alone. He had been spending the week 
ends with the Stantons for some time, 
but never had the pleasure before of 
talking to her by herself. 

"Are you going to be terribly upset, 
Estelle, by Betty's being here?" 

"No, Jim I am beginning to think it 
may all be for the best. I am sure 
George still loves Betty. She has had 
her lesson now and may yet make him 
a good wife.'' 

"If he takes her back, she won't find 
the boy she left." 

"No, she won't. It is on that account 
I have faith that it will turn out all 
right. No woman can love a man who 
does not command her respect" 

"That, no doubt, is true, but will 
George be able to respect her after the 
way she has acted?" 
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'1 think so. Love can find more ex- 
cuses than reason ever dreamed of/' 

"She certainly is a lucky girl to have 
such a sister. I envy her." 

^nVould you like me to be a sister to 
you?'' laughingly asked Estelle. 

"Isn't sisterly affection the balm you 
women apply to the hearts you have 
broken?" 

"I don't know, Jim. I have never 
broken any." 

"No, I am sure you haven't, but I 
have been worried at times for fear that 
you were breaking your own. I wish 
you would let me be a brother to you 
and tell me your troubles. You know 
it helps a lot sometimes, to talk things 
over." 

"If there were anything to discuss, 
I would come to you, Jim, for I know of 
no one in the world whose opinion I 
value so highly, and whose sympathy 
and understanding I could count more 
upon." 

Waters understood from Estelle's re- 
marks, that, whatever the trouble was 
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between Bowman and herself , she did 
not care to talk about it, so he steered 
the conversation into more shallow 
channels, and they spent a delightful 
evening skimming over the surface 
pleasantries of their lives. 



\ 



CHAPTER XXn. 

George communicated only with his 
mother during his absence. Each day 
of silence and waiting for his return 
was making Betty less confident of her 
husband's ultimate forgiveness and 
more eager for it 

Mrs. Stanton and Estelle showed her 
every courtesy and consideration. 
There was nothing in their attitude to 
criticize, but her mother-in-law's for- 
mer effusiveness, which she had once 
considered so plebian and annoying, 
was what she longed for now. In the 
big acts, it seemed that the Stantons 
were the ones at ease. All the precepts 
she had been given for doing the correct 
thing were of no value to her now. It 
was not a drawing room that she wish- 
ed to enter impressively, it was her hus- 
band's heart. 

276 
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When George reached New York, he 
went to the Waldorf and sent for Betty 
to come there to see him. She responded 
to his request promptly, knowing that 
if at this interview she failed to win 
him back, she would have to abandon 
the hope of ever doing so. 

How she had misjudged all these peo- 
ple. From her point of social vantage, 
they had seemed so small. Instead, 
she found that they were too big to 
even think of being petty. She was 
learning that it is not easy to solve the 
American cultural problem. She had 
been a fool ! 

As soon as George had seated her in 
the corridor, and, before he was given 
the opportunity to say why he had sent 
for her, Betty started in to plead her 
cause. 

"George, I am sorry, more sorry than 
I can ever tell you for having mis- 
judged you so. I want to come back 
to you and begin all over." 

"It is very noble of you to admit your 
mistakes and want to do penance for it. 
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but there is no reason for you to make 
so great a sacrifice of yourself. I have 
never considered asking that of you." 

"Don't be cruel, George, it was jeal- 
ousy that made me act as I did.'' 

"Jealousy? You have never felt the 
first pang of it for me in your life. You 
sought the society of any man at all, 
as a relief from mine." 

"Haven't I proven that is not so, by 
coming back to you?" 

"You have proven nothing to me, but 
that you married me for money and 
then thought the penalty of being my 
wife too great a price to pay. You 
endeavored to make use of the first op- 
portunity offered for cancelling the ob- 
ligation, though I believe that, in the 
last analysis, the cash insult was not 
big enough for you to submit to." 

Betty was thrilled by his denounce- 
ment as she had never been by his 
adulation. 

"Don't talk that way," Betty pleaded. 
"I want to go home." 

"Th?it can easily be arranged. I 
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wanted to talk to you about staying on 
with Mother and Estelle, if you like, 
but in that case, I shall live in town.'* 

George was actually telling her he 
did not want her back. The failure was 
unendurable. To think that this hand- 
some, attractive man was the man she 
had driven from her ! Doubtless, some 
other woman would soon get him. She 
saw she could no longer fool him. She 
could not get him back with any half 
truths. Her only hope was to forfeit 
her pride, and let him see that she really 
saw herself, as she was, or he would 
have no faith in her promises. 

"Listen to me, George. I admit all 
you say. I was a hollow sham. I did 
marry you for your money. I did 
leave at the first pretex, because I felt 
myself socially superior to you and your 
family. I came here today with the in- 
tention and hope of winning you back 
in the only way I knew how, and still 
keep my self respect. I thought you 
would consider jealousy a pardonable 
sin. I have never loved you as I should, 
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to have married you, but George, I be- 
lieve I could. I am not worthy to be at 
your side, but let me learn to be so at 

your feet. Take me back, I ^^ she 

broke down and could not go on. 

George had never taken his eyes from 
her face during this appeal. When he 
saw the tears coursing down her 
cheeks, he put his big hand over both of 
hers, which she had clasped together in 
her lap, and said, "My darling, let us 

go home." 

* ♦ * ♦ ♦ 

"I think, daughter," said Mrs. Stan- 
ton, as she and Estelle were motoring 
home after a day in town hunting 
apartments, "that our going to the city 
is the wisest thing. George and Betty 
are getting on well. She is certainly try- 
ing to please him in every way; it is 
best that they should be by themselves 
this winter. They will be better able 
to adjust their lives properly, if they 
are alone." 

"I think so, too. Mother, dear, and I 
just love the little apartment we decided 
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on. Jim said it would be convenient 
for him to drop in on us. I have missed 
seeing him at the house lately. . He 
hates to come out to stay on account of 
Betty, as she has seemed to take such 
a violent dislike to him." 

"I hope she won't cause any trouble 
between him and George." 

"Don't worry about that, mother. 
George amazes me lately. The mantle 
of dear father must have fallen upon 
him. He does the dictating now, and 
Betty the following. 

"That is as it should be, my child." 
"Yes, I know. Mother, but how few 
men there are whom you would want to 
follow as a rule. One's only hope of 
happiness, married to them, is that it 
might be possible to lead them and re- 
form them." 

"They are the ones not worth marry- 
ing, daughter. The mother instinct in 
many women is so strong that they im- 
agine they love the weak man who 
needs their care, but that is not really 
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love, nothing like the love a woman 
feels for the man who is strong." 

Estelle had been expecting every day 
since her father died to hear her 
mother express her wish to return to 
Stanton, but Mrs. Stanton had no such 
desire. She dreaded the thought of 
going back now that her husband could 
not return with her. Estelle was pleased 
that her mother did not care to live 
there again for she had outgrown its 
limitations. Yet, the fact that she was 
looking forward to a winter in New 
York with her mother, puzzled her. 
She could not analyze her own feelings, 
but she knew that, in spite of her great 
sorrow and disappointment, tomorrow 
was promising and yesterday^s clouds 
were rolling away. 

Mrs. Stanton rented the apartment 
from the first of November. Immedi- 
ately after her decision to turn the 
house over to Betty, she began instruct- 
ing her in the art of housekeeping. 

Under Mrs. Stanton, senior's rule, 
"there was a place for everything and 
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everything in its plaee/^ The interest 
Betty took in domestic science was most 
gratifying to her mother-in-law, 

Estelle spent the days in town buying 
the furniture for the apartment, and 
getting it placed, only stopping an hour 
for lunch with Waters and George. 
With everyone occupied and busy, the 
days passed quickly. 

Time, with its usual punctuality, ush- 
ered in November according to 
schedule, and Mrs. Stanton and Estelle 
carried out their program by moving 
to town. Mrs. Stanton was delighted 
with the way Estelle had furnished the 
apartment. 

"It's almost too dainty to live in, 
daughter. Looks like a dear, pretty doll 
house," she told Estelle, as she was 
shown through. 

To Mrs. Stanton, it did seem like play- 
ing at house-keeping to live in this 
miniature home. Estelle encouraged 
her mother to do her own cake baking, 
and she derived a lot of pleasure in pot- 
tering around the kitchen, but her 
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greatest pleasure was in watching Wat- 
ers and Estelle devour her cakes. 

Waters dropped in every day for tea, 
and always declared there never was 
such cake made in New York before. 

On Thanksgiving day Mrs. Stanton 
prepared a little feast and invited both 
Waters and his mother. George and 
Betty were spending the holiday with 
the latter's aunt, Mrs. Hickson. Mrs. 
Stanton promised to spend the after- 
noon with Mrs. Waters, so, after din- 
ner, Estelle started off with Jim to the 
foot ball game. 

The weather was glorious, just cold 
enough to fill one with energy and en- 
thusiasm. Estelle had never looked so 
well. In the early twenties, sorrow 
seems to add beauty and charm. Black 
was most becoming to her. A bunch 
of dark violets, which just matched her 
eyes, relieved the sombreness of her 
costume. The exhilarating air and 
pleasurable excitement of watching a 
good game brought the color to her 
cheeks; with it, she was beautiful: 
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Waters was conscious for the first 
time of the womanly beauty in the girl 
who had grown into such an adorable 
paL He lost track of the game, watch- 
ing her. 

Miles Bowman, too, was watching 
her. He had come with his brother to 
see the foot ball game, but since his 
eyes had fallen on Estelle, they had not 
wandered back to the field. She was 
the one woman in all the world he want- 
ed. What a fool he had been to drop 
out. He would go back. He always 
knew he could and would sweep her 
completely off her feet this time. 

"Fred,^* he said, turning to his 
brother, "Miss Stanton is here with Jim 
Waters. I am going over to join them 
just before the game breaks up. You 
engage Waters in conversation. I want 
to talk to Miss Stanton." 

"1^11 do my best. Miles. Where are 
they sitting?" 

"Just there to your right." 

When Fred Bowman sighted Estelle, 
he too, was filled with admiration. 
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''My/' he exclaimed, "she is a hundred 
per cent better looking than when I met 
her last year. No wonder you want to 
talk to her/' 

When the two Bowmans joined Es- 
telle and Waters, everyone had just 
risen en masse at the close of the game, 
and all seemed eager to push their way 
out Bowman's unexpected appear- 
ance was a shock to Estelle. Her sur- 
prised cry of "Miles!" the men inter- 
preted as a cry of joy. 

Fred Bowman found Waters very 
willing to be separated from Miss Stan- 
ton, so that Miles could talk to her. Be- 
fore Estelle could remonstrate. Miles 
was steering her through the crowd and 
a mass of humanity was surging in be- 
tween herself and Waters. 

"I want to talk to you, Estelle," Miles 
said, holding her close. "Motor home 
with me, won't you ? My brother can 
go back with Waters." 

"That is out of the question. I came 
down with Mr. Waters, and will return 
with him." 
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"He won^t mind. I can fix it up with 
him all right/' 

"No; it is impossible/' 

"I shall come out to Great Neck to 
see you tonight^ then.'' 

"I am not living in the country now." 

"Where are you, then?" 

"Mother and I are living in town." 

"Won't you tell me where, dear?" 

"There is no reason for you to know 
where." 

"There is every reason," he said, im- 
pressively, but his intense manner 
which had swayed her before, seemed 
ridiculous and artificial now. 

"I can't agree with you," she replied, 
not caring to go into the ethics of not 
wishing him to. call. 

Waters was waiting for them at the 
exit and Estelle took his arm so that 
there was no possibility of any further 
private conversation as they walked 
over to where the cars were parked. 

Neither Estelle nor Waters men- 
tioned Miles Bowman's name on the 
way home, though he figured very 
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largely in the thoughts of both as they 
sped along in silence. When they drew 
np at the curb of the apartment house, 
Estelle was amazed to see Miles' car 
swing in just ahead of them. 

He leaped out to assist her. Jim, 
thinking that Bowman's coming was at 
Estelle's invitation, said he thought he 
would not go up, but run right on, at 
the same time allowing Miles to relieve 
him of Estelle's motor coat, which he 
had on his arm. 

"Please don't leave me," Estelle cried, 
not knowing how she could evade Miles 
how that he was at her doorstep. Her 
tone implied more than a courteous in- 
vitation, and Jim was puzzled for a mo- 
ment to know just what he should do. 

"Good night. Waters," Miles said. "If 
you are going uptown, would you mind 
taking Fred with you? He is waiting 
in my car." 

"Certainly," Waters replied, but 
again Estelle said, "Please don't leave 
me," in a voice that was unmistakably 
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pleading. "But," Waters continued, "I 
am not leaving just now." 

"Pardon me just a moment," Bow- 
man said, as he walked over to speak to 
his brother, still carrying Estelle's coat. 
As soon as he turned away, Estelle 
whispered to Jim, that she had given 
Mr. Bowman to understand that she did 
not care to see him, and asked Jim how 
she could get rid of him. 

"Just step into the house," he said. "I 
will relieve you of the necessity," and 
going over to Bowman, he said, "Kindly 
let me me have Miss Stanton^s coat. It 
won't be necessary for you to bring it 
up," and at the same time started to 
take the wrap. 

Bowman was infuriated, and roughly 
pushed Waters' hand off. That an- 
noyed Waters and he more determin- 
edly took hold of the coat. 

With that. Bowman's temper flared 
up and he hit Waters in the face with 
his fist. No man could take that with- 
out returning it, and in a second the two 
were in the middle of a terrific fight. 
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Estelle stood in the doorway aghast, 
watching them. It was plain to see 
that Bowman was getting the worst of 
it. Then, to her horror, she saw Fred 
Bowman get a tool out of the car and 
rash at Waters with it. 

She dashed to Jim and threw her 
arms around his neck, just as he par- 
ried a blow from Fred and received one 
on the jaw from Miles' fist. Miles 
struck out again to get in a little 
punishment, but his fist struck the back 
of Estelle's head, and she crumpled in 
Waters arms. 

Jim picked her up and rushed into 
the house with her. Fred Bowman 
threw Estelle's coat in Waters' car and 
both brothers hurried off. Estelle was 
only stunned and asked to be put down, 
when he got her into the hall. He 
helped her into the elevator and kept 
his arm around her until they reached 
her apartment. Her mother had taken 
Mrs. Waters home, the maid said, so 
Jim and Estelle walked into the living 
room. 
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"What a horrible experience, Jim." 
"I can't say that it was, altogether," 
Jim replied, "I can't regard any exper- 
ience as horrible that brings your arms 
around my neck." 

He took both her hands in his and 
placed them on his shoulders. For a 
moment they stood looking into each 
other's eyes, then her arms crept 
around his neck and he tenderly enfold- 
ed her in his arms. 

"This is the most wonderful moment 
of my life, dearest," he whispered. "The 
one for which all others were made." 

"Isn't it all too glorious, Jim !" 

"Yes, and beautiful. This is indeed 
a day of thanksgiving for me, except 
for that cur's blow on your head. Are 
you sure it does not hurt you?" 

"Yes, quite sure, but I believe I should 
like to sit down." 

Jim seemed still anxious to exhibit 
his strength, and gathering Estelle up, 
placed her on the sofa, as if she were 
a little child. 
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Estelle experienced that glorious sen- 
sation of protection that a woman feels 
in the arms of a masterful and merci- 
ful man whom she loves. Thanks- 
giving was in her heart, after all, her 
love was to be for the strong man, as 
her mother had depicted true love 
should be, not the yearning over the 
weakling. 

Waters, sitting down beside Estelle, 
wondered how he could have been at- 
tracted to any other type of woman 
than this one, whose beauty was of soul 
as well as body. 

Reading the great love in each other^s 
eyes, speech seemed useless, so they re- 
mained in their golden silence until 
Mrs. Stanton returned. 

She had been finding it difficult to 
get through the first holiday without 
James and have the spirit of thanks- 
giving in her heart; but when she saw 
the tableau in the living room, she 
knew her one wish in life was assured 
— Jim and Estelle had found each other. 
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"Can you guess our secret?" Waters 
asked of Mrs. Stanton, as he rose. 

"I did, long ago, Jim, before you and 
Estelle knew you had one." 



THE END. 
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